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Halutziut in Eclipse 


By CLARENCE W. EFROYMSON 


WENTY YEARS AGO, Kibbutz Esrim-v- 
| Kamah was a frontier stockade sur- 
rounded by barren rock-covered hill 
tops. The traveler who returns can scarcely 
believe it is the same spot—a garden village 
surrounded by orchards and pastures and 
plowed fields, with green forests—pine and 
then carob—in the hilltops above. The 
water tower, which was also the look-out 
tower, is no longer guarded, and barbed 
wire fences are needed now only to protect 
the ficlds of wheat and maize and the 
orchards from grazing cattle. Socially, too, 
much has changed. In the hadar ha-okel, 
for instance, there are family-style tables in 
place of the old rectangulars where you sat 
next to whomever. Now you choose your 
company, except perhaps at breakfast. 

It would be interesting to go on with de- 
tails of daily life in Kibbutz Esrim-v-Kamah 
and its scores of sister-kibbutzim. But, for 
all the accomplishment there is a problem 
and there is a heart-ache. In two sentences: 
the kibbutz movement in Israel has ground 
down to a halt. Decline and decay threaten. 

Let me be specific. Ever since the estab- 
lishment of the state the number of “kib- 
butznicks,” relative to the total population 
and even to the agricultural or farming pop- 
ulation of Israel, has been declining. That 
in itself is neither surprising nor necessarily 
ominous. The post-war olim were not pre- 
pared for agriculture and still less for the 
peculiar social demands of collective living. 
And it might have been expected that after 
a sort of breathing-spell preparation, the 
prestige and attraction of the kibbutz would 
again—as before the founding of the State— 
attract the best of the youth of the country. 

But it is almost twelve years now, and 
something else is happening. Instead of 
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gaining, the kibbutzim are losing members. 
Kibbutz Artzi (Ha-Shomer Ha-tzair, the 
Mapam group) claims that its children, after 
the two years in the army, and the extra 
year of service which it requires of them,? 
do return to live in the meshakim (farms). 
But even Kibbutz Artzi is not attracting out- 
side youth, either from within or from out- 
side the Land; and the steady growth in the 
number of its kibbutzim has dwindled now 
to a bare one new kibbutz a year. With the 
kibbutzim of the other “persuasions,” the 
less radical socialist, the “religious,” and the 
“general Zionist” groups, the situation is 
even more discouraging. Older members, 
and in particular their own children, in spite 
of the more comfortable living in the mesh- 
akim, are drawn to the cities; and again 
there are few or no recruits. In some cases, 
as in Ein Gev, the ideological dispute and 
splits of a few years back—Mapam vs. Mapai 
—are a contributing cause of the decline in 
numbers. But that is only an aggravating 
factor. The situation is general, and it is not 
only Ein Gev which is suffering, perhaps 
even endangered, for lack of new blood. The 
Deganias too and even Yagur have their 
population worries. 


Causes of Decline 


Since the failure to attract new members, 
or even to hold their own children, is gen- 
eral, the cause cannot be particular e.g., 
the ideological quarrels, which disrupted 
Ein Harod and others, but could not disrupt 
the meshakim of Kibbutz Artzi because of 


1. This one year of service (after two years of 
military service) is in a way a substitute—a kind of 
peace offering—in place of the permanent settling 
of these young people in new kibbutzim on the fron- 
tiers. The older kibbutzim, it seems, cannot afford 
to let their own children go out to settle new mesha- 
kim, because they need them to bolster numbers in 
their own—older, settled—meshakim. 
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the monolithic—or if you prefer, authori- 
tarian—structure of the latter. Nor is the 
cause, I would venture, economic in the 
stricter sense. Living in the older kibbutzim, 
though by no means luxurious, is no longer 
uncomfortable, and probably much easier 
than in many moshavim and other forms of 
cooperative and individual settlement in 
towns and the new farming areas. It is true 
that the kibbutzim have budgetary prob- 
lems, what with falling prices for dairy prod- 
ucts and fruit, and high interest charges, but 
the city dwellers and the cooperatives and 
individual farmers have their problems too. 
And, finally, if the new kibbutzim deep in 
the Negev or in the hills to the east above 
Tiberias demand commitment and sacrifice 
and sheer physical courage, so did Kibbutz 
Esrim-v-Kamah and its sister-kibbutzim in 
the thirties. Why were there willingness and 
response then, and not now? 

The answer, I believe, is the decline in 
Israel of the pioneering spirit, Halutziut, 
which is no longer the ideal. The young 
Isracli may frankly admit his preference for 
the city, or his desire to attain a certain eco- 
nomic or political or social position (“‘career- 
ism”?). He may or may not rationalize his 
desire by saying “conditions have changed,” 
that the country now needs army officers 
and diplomats and business men and trained 
engineers, that industry or science is the new 
frontier on which Israel’s welfare and prog- 
ress depend, that halutziut on the land, on 
the frontiers, is old-fashioned. The new 
frontier and the new halutziut is science, in 
the university, or the army, or industry! 

And with this turning away from the ideal 
of a generation and a half-generation ago 
there has come something like contempt for 
the kibbutznick. Perhaps it is over-compen- 
sation by which the new “pioneer” of science 
and industry and government satisfies his 
conscience. The kibbutznicks have become 
“vokels,” “hicks.” In the army they are 
“tnuvah-boys” or even, if the political quar- 
tels are particularly acute or there is a nasty 
political incident, “communists,” something 
akin to traitors. 

In short, the halutz-ideal, which was the 
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leaven attracting the best of Israeli youth 


and influencing even those who could not 
aspire to measure up to its demands, is dead. 


Is the Kibbutz Needed? 


All but the dullest of Israeli citizens must 
be aware that Israel is still and must long 
remain in a precarious condition economi- 
cally and in respect of its military-strategic 
situation. Fifteen hundred kilometers of 
exposed frontiers, blockaded and boycotted 
by enemies who will not even discuss an 
end to hostilities! 

And yet the journalists and the politicians 
and the city-dwellers are saying that the kib- 
butz is no longer needed. The kibbutz was 
needed, they agree, in 1909 and in the days 
when there was no state. But now “we have 
an army.” As for the extension of farming, 
the new settlers, it is said, do not want to 
live in collectives. If they came from Europe 
they don’t want to be reminded of camps, 
of which collective living does remind them. 
And if they come from the Arab lands, they 
completely lack the traditions and ideals 
which prepared the earlier European olim 
for collective living and work on the land. 

Along with these more or less factual argu- 
ments which add up to the dispensability of 
the kibbutz, there are, of course, spoken or 
unspoken, the hearty dislike and the fears of 
the religious and the middle or propertied 
classes of Israel for the economic-social 
ideals and the politics of the kibbutznicks. 
True, there have been and still are “re- 
ligious” and “General-Zionist” kibbutzim; 
but they are, numerically, relatively unim- 
portant. The kibbutz population has been 
and is in the main anti-religious and addict- 
ed to Marxist—socialist ideologies. Worst of 
all are the members of Kibbutz Artzi. They, 
the most successful of the kibbutz federa- 
tions, are agressively anti-religious. They vote 
solidly for Mapam, and are in the eyes of 
their opponents semi - or full-fledged Com- 
munists and pro-Russian. 

The dislike for the kibbutznicks and the 
fear which they inspire may or may not be 
justified. But the question remains: Is there 
a substitute for the kibbutz? Can the army 
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and can other forms of settlement—individ- 
ual settlers or cooperatives (moshavot, mo- 
shavim) in their many varieties or the fron- 
tier settlements now being established by the 
army*—take over the uncompleted vital na- 
tional tasks? Can they conquer the (remain- 
ing) desert and defend the frontiers? 

The answer to this question is, of course, 
to a degree a matter of opinion, varying ac- 
cording to political preference. People point 
to the patriotism of the youth and the re- 
sponse of the whole population at the time 
of the Sinai campaign, which was indeed 
handsome. That the army is doing a mag- 
nificent job in assimilating and amalgamat- 
ing the new olim, as well as in its more spe- 
cific task of defense, is beyond doubt. But 
its program of frontier defense settlements is 
no substitute for the kibbitzum. And surely 
no one will seriously claim that either vil- 
lages of individual settlers or an army com- 
mand mustered out for an emergency will be 
able to hold its ground as in 1947-8 the kib- 
butznicks of Yad Mordechai and so many 
other less well known settlements did. That 
strength and ihat determination were the 
product of kibbutz living, kibbutz attach- 
ment to the soil, and the kibbutz way of life. 

In short, there is no substitute for the kib- 
butz. There is still a desert to be conquered, 
and there are still dangerously exposed fron- 
tiers to be guarded. These are the twin tasks 
in which the kibbutz proved itself in the 
period of Israel’s foundation, and for which 
there is no other adequate instrument. Kib- 
butz settlement is, it is true, expensive; but 
the expense of an army spread out over the 
entire frontier would be—or is—many times 
that of the kibbutzim; and, to repeat, the 
volunteer settle- 
ments, with their two-year shifting popula- 


army’s “fighting-youth” 





2. The so-called Nahal—Fighting Youth Settle- 
ments. These are half-military, half agricultural set- 
tlements established by the Army at exposed frontier 
points. They are organized more or less on the pat- 
tern of the earlier kibbutzim—with, of course, none 
of the sociological implications. The “settlers” are 
army recruits who volunteer for this work, and their 
term of residence is two years only. They are as yet 
in an experimental stage. 
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tions, are no substitutes for the settled com- 
munities which ten years ago held and 
turned back with bare hands and home-made 
weapons, Syrians and Iraqis and Egyptians. 
If then the task of the pioneer, of elemen- 
tary defense and security, and of conquest 
of the land in its deeper meaning is yet far 
from complete, there is still urgent need of 
Hechalutziut, not in the city, not in the 
army or in the university but in its original 
sense. The land still needs to be redeemed! 


The Kibbutz Ideology 


The source of the present difficulty is not 
to be laid entirely to the hostile or short- 
sighted political elements without, nor even 
to the seduction of easy living and the 
bright-lights of Dizengoff Street and Hadar- 
ha-Carmel.* 

The kibbutznicks and their organizations, 
with their ideological obsessions and their 
unhappy rifts of recent years, are not without 
fault. Mapam and Ahdut Avodah as well as 
Mapai and the other parties has its politi- 
cians. 

With respect to kibbutz ideology, there 
are several different economic-socio-political 
ideologies and political programs, ranging, to 
repeat, from the extreme religious groups at 
the right to the radical socialism of Kibbutz 
Artzi at the left. For the rest, I propose to 
deal only with the ideology of the “Shom- 
tim’ —Kibbutz Artzi. Kibbutz Artzi is at 
present the largest and most successful of 
the various kibbutz federations; and in addi- 
tion, it is the Shomrim, in their left-wing 
labor party (Mapam), who have broken 
with the majority labor party (Mapai), and 
thus, in a sense, forced the latter to seek 


3. The economics and the sociological implica- 
tions of the phenomenon Tel Aviv (as symbol) are 
beyond the scope of this article. But the casual visi- 
tor need not be to distressed with the various, less 
healthy aspects of city life in Israel. Israel has ac- 
cepted thousands of disrupted lives—the “Luft- 
menschen” produced in Europe by two decades of 
horror and in North Africa by generations of Mellah 
living. Many of the older of these immigrants are 
too set to be rehabilitated. They will continue to be 
a charge on the economy and an ugly sore on the 
body social. It is their children who must be won 
for healthy social and economic existence. 
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parliamentary allies outside the socialist 
camp. Finally, it is their political ideology, 
their doctrinaire Marxism, and their pro- 
Soviet sympathies which frighten away pos- 
sible allies from among the middle classes. 

The ideology of Kibbutz Artzi is a pe- 
culiar amalgam of nineteenth-century doc- 
trinaire Marxism with the practical necessi- 
ties of Zionist patriotism and Palestinian 
settlement. Actually their meshakim resem- 
ble nothing so much as the “ideal” commu- 
nities, variously described and projected by 
Saint Thomas More, Fourier and Robert 
Owen, the “Utopias”, and the Utopian So- 
cialism derided in his “Communist Mani- 
festo” by Karl Marx. As a matter of record— 
though this is beside the present subject— 
the Israeli kibbutzim (in general, not just 
in the meshakim of Kibbutz Artzi) are the 
first and to date the only successful coloni- 
zation in the whole world of the general type 
dreamed of by the “Utopians” from Plato or 
Campanella to Robert Owen and F. C. M. 
Fourier. 

But the fact of their “phalanx” and “pha- 
lansterie” (to use Fourier’s terms) manner 
of living, so far from the “state socialism” 
of Marx and the USSR, has not affected in 
the least the ideology of the kibbutznicks. 
The Shomrim continue to teach their chil- 
dren the doctrine of the “class struggle”; 
and, despite all the evidence of the past dec- 
ade, they somehow still persuade themselves 
that the Soviet Union is pursuing the same 
socialist and humanist goals which are theirs. 
When it comes to foreign policy they can 
still speak of British “colonialism” and “im- 
perialism”; and they look upon the United 
States as the sinister exploiter-capitalist 
power! In all this they brook among their 
members, and in the excellent schools, where 
they educate and indoctrinate their children, 
no dissent. 

It is true that their faith in the great so- 
cialist brother has weakened somewhat be- 
cause of the events of recent years—including 
the eye-opening experiences of their own 
children who returned from the dance-festi- 
val in Moscow in 1956. But the faith and the 
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basic elements of Kibbutz Artzi and Mapam 
policy are unchanged. In domestic policy, 
they teach socialism, class struggle, kibbutz 
collective living, and a rigid (though pro- 
gressive John-Dewey type of) educational 
system designed to prepare their children for 
kibbutz living and to indoctrinate them with 
kibbutz ideology. In much of this, by the 
way, (except for the authoritarianism) they 
are not far from Mapai and the majority of 
Histadrut urban labor. 

The sharp collision of Mapam with Mapai 
(which was responsible for a recent collapse 
of the cabinet) comes in foreign policy, and 
in two specific respects: Arab policy and pol- 
icy with respect to East-West alignment. 
The differences with respect to Arab policy 
are apparently more emotional than objec- 
tive. Mapam speaks of “concessions”, but 
when it is pinned down the proposed con- 
cessions consist of compensation for former 
Arab properties, admission of some Arabs 
(limited numbers, with families in Israel), 
and a free port in Haifa for Jordan—to all 
of which Mapai has agreed. Historically Ma- 
pam stood for a “bi-national” state (a policy 
proposed before the war of liberation by 
Bentov, recently Minister of Development); 
but that is no longer an issue. At present, the 
major point of issue between the two social- 
ist parties—with respect, that is, to Arab pol- 
icy—seems to be Mapam’s pressure for doing 
away with military government in the ex- 
posed, Arab inhabited, frontier areas. 

The other major point of difference con- 
cerns Israeal’s position in the East-West 
conflict. Mapam says it wants “neutrality” 
instead of the Western orientation of Ben 
Gurion and Mapai. Mapam argues that there 
are Jews in both camps, and its leaders pre- 
tend to believe that a “neutralist” position 
might somehow affect the position of Jews 
in USSR—even to the poiut of leading to 
the release of Soviet Jews for emigration. 

Mapam’s opponents charge, of course, 
that Mapam wants not a “neutralist,” but a 
pro-Soviet policy; and in the popular mind, 
Mapam’s Arab policy smacks of treason. 
(The trial of Aharon Cohen, a Mapam 
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leader, and long-time exponent of coopera- 
tion with the Arabs, was scheduled to take 
place shortly after the November, 1959, elec- 
tion). The political quarrel is, of course, 
inflamed and confused by conflicts of per- 
sonalities and by incidents and remarks. 
Neither side is immune to the temptation 
to make political capital wherever possible. 
Thus in the matter of the German arms deal 
(which was the immediate cause of the fall 
of the cabinet—1959) the Mapam exponents 
of dialectical materialism based their objec- 
tion to the sale principally on sentimental 
grounds. 

It is, thus, their doctrinaire ideology, and 
the two aspects of their foreign policy which 
have brought Hashomer Hatzair and Mapam 
into conflict with the majority socialists and 
the middle classes of their country. And the 
association in the popular mind of these two 
unpopular aspects of Shomrim policy with 
Halutziut as practiced in the kibbutz has 
contributed to the destruction of the prestige 
of these ideals throughout the land, and to 
the weakening of its influence on the youth. 
Even Ben Gurion and the moderate Social- 
ists (Mapai) have been goaded at times into 
unhappy attacks on the kibbutzim. Indeed, 
it is dificult to defend the way of life of 
those who are your bitter political enemies 
and your political stumbling block. 

By way of summary: the doctrinaire ideol- 
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ogy and the more or less unrealistic political 
program of Mapam have split the forces 
which support Halutziut, and thus helped to 
weaken or destroy the pioneering spirit in 
Israel. This is the more tragic because the 
differences—that is those between the more 
and the less moderate socialist parties—seem 
(to the outsider) of minor or even merely 
“academic” import. I say, “to the outsider.” 
Members of Hashomer Hatzair argue that it 
is precisely their doctrinaire attitudes and 
monolithic educational and political system 
which account for the strength of their 
movement and the greater resistance of their 
members and their young people to the cor- 
rosive influences. Whether this argument is 
valid I am unable to judge. But this much is 
certain: the decline of Halutziut is a tragedy 
fraught with danger for the very survival of 
Israel. The bright lights, the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Rechovot, the Technion and the 
Hebrew University are the superstructure. 
The indispensable foundation, which alone 
can insure the future of Israel, is the con- 
quest of the land, the settlement of the des- 
ert, and the defense of the frontier. The 
foundation is far from complete. Israel is not 
America. Israel cannot afford what America 
can afford. There is still the urgent need for 
Halutzuit, for that fuller measure of devo- 
tion and that willingness to sacrifice which 
in the past decade were the essence of kib- 
butz living. 





UPON HEARING AN ISRAELI SONG 


By JANE YOLEN 


I have tried to deny and cannot 

The rhythm of many naked feet 

On the sands of centuries. 

I have heard the drum again, 

Oh, the ageless cries at the wailing wall. 
My exile is over; 

Ghettoed years return to dust 

By the tuneful waters. 


I have loosed my hair to my waist, 
And I will sing songs of the land. 


I have tried to deny and cannot 

The threefold call of the ram’s horn 

Through the lost years. 

I have heard the drum again, 

The shepherds pipe from the hills of my mind. 
My exile is over; 

Notes of the past are sounding, 

They are in my blood. 


I have loosed my hair to my waist, 
And I will sing songs of the land. 











Y Whines a P. ogrom- 


NLY TEN YEARS OLD in the late sum- 
mer of 1905, I had already gradu- 
ated from a Jewish public school in 

Kiev and was a student in an advanced 
school where only Hebrew was spoken. My 
knowledge of biblical Hebrew did not help 
me much in learning the modern vocabulary. 
Nor, despite my scholarly zeal, could I in- 
terest myself in the medieval logic-chopping 
of the Talmud. I had recently become an 
active sympathizer with the revolutionary 
movement in Czarist Russia and my mind 
was preoccupied with the recurrent strikes, 
intermittent assassinations, and frequent po- 
lice raids. I was therefore delighted with the 
holiday vacation that did not end till the 
Sunday after Succoth. 

On one of these mornings I sat sunning 
myself near the entrance to our building 
and reading yesterday’s Russian newspaper. 
I was becoming indignant toward an edi- 
torial that urged the government to take still 
stronger measures against the “insolent and 
criminal trouble-makers.” 

Suddenly I became aware of people scur- 
tying in the direction of a distant muffled 
shouting. Without being conscious of what 
I was doing I began to hurry along with 
those ahead of me. The word “constitution” 
was repeated over and over in joyous excite- 
ment. Something in me began to sing and 
swell. I saw men and women running from 
side streets to join the thickening throng on 
the avenue leading to the main part of the 
city. It was obvious that good news was 
bringing the people together and I began to 
make inquiries. When I learned that the 
Czar had granted a constitution, my elation 
was extreme. I was eager to take part in the 
spontaneous celebration and continued with 
the increasingly excited multitude toward 


* A chapter taken from the author’s manuscript 
entitled The Past Is Prologue—soon to be published. 
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Krestchatik, where I heard that speeches 
were to be made by leading citizens. I was 
only sorry that my friend Noah was not with 
me to share in the rejoicing. 

As the crowd traversed the Tolchok and 
entered steep Alexandrovsky Avenue that led 
to the heights of Krestchatek, the tortuously 
moving mass of humanity filled all available 
space. Everyone seemed exhilarated and in 
a holiday mood. Some of the younger march- 
ers sang popular and revolutionary songs. 
There was also much happy shouting and 
hilarity. I trudged with the rest, joining in 
the noise-making, and repeated to myself 
“the revolutionsts have won!” “The revolu- 
tionists have won!” 

On coming to a prison, a number of the 
marchers began knocking on the heavy 
wooden door as if ready to break it down. 
When a guard opened it he was pushed 
aside by several youths who ran into the 
prison yard and shouted that the Czar had 
granted amnesty to political prisoners. 
The superintendent, surrounded by guards, 
emerged from his office and demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of the invaders. 
Meantime the yard had filled with milling 
marchers, and their leaders shouted down 
the official and threatened him with death 
if he did not at once release all political pris- 
oners. Some of the men began to fraternize 
with the guards and assure them that the 
Czar had really granted amnesty to all 
incarcerated revolutionists. One youth bran- 
dished a revolver at the frightened superin- 
tendent and ordered him to open the cells 
immediately. Soon the prisoners emerged, 
dazed yet excited. They were cheered and 
taken along the line of march. I looked for 
Gabriel, Noah’s older brother who had re- 
cently been imprisoned, and was sorry not 
to find him among the released. 

The immense public square on Krestcha- 
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tek was packed with a surging, sanguine 
throng. I was too far away from the impro- 
vised platform to hear what the speakers 
were saying, but I eagerly joined in the 
cheering. I shouted when those near me 
shouted, repeating the slogans after them, 
and felt glad to be an active participant in 
this momentous celebration. 

By the middle of the afternoon I began 
to feel a strong and persistent pang of hun- 
ger. For a while I tried to ignore it, to con- 
centrate on the excitement around me, but 
the gnawing within me grew stronger. I was 
also becoming aware of increasing fatigue. 
So I began to press my way back. Once out 
of the crowded area, I hurried homeward. 

Mother was annoyed. She could not un- 
derstand why I should have been away or 
why Father and his seamstress should have 
suddenly dropped their work and hurried 
out. My attempt to explain the importance 
of the day’s event did not impress her. She 
had kept stew in the oven and J ate it avidly 
with a slice of rye bread. 

“What foolishness!” she said impatiently. 
“What's a cuuslilution anyway? Will it give 
us more bread to eat? Will it help the 
Jews?” 

“That’s just it! A constitution means that 
we the Jews will have the same rights as the 
Russians. It means that there will be no 
more pogroms! You should have scen how 
happy the people were—both Jews and 
Goim!” 

“Don’t be a silly child. You can’t make 
me believe the Russian Jew-haters have 
changed overnight!” 

I pitied her for failing to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Czar, autocrat of 
all Russia, had to grant a constitution and 
give the people equal rights. Yet I was too 
eager to go out again to learn the latest de- 
velopments to argue with her. 

I saw a good many peasants, dressed in 
their rough and ungainly outfits, congregat- 
ing near the monopoly liquor store and ap- 
pearing happy with drink. Their presence 
surprised me and I wondered how they 
could have reached Kiev so quickly and 
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whether they really understood the signifi- 
cance of the day’s great event. I could not 
help thinking that these uncouth and illit- 
erate muzhiks knew as little as mother about 
the meaning of a constitution and that they 
had joined in the celebration because of the 
opportunity to get drunk on vodka. Yet I 
bore no ill-will toward them—though my ha- 
bitual fear of them had not entirely vanished 
—and continued toward Krestchatek. 

I had not walked far when I saw people 
hurrying toward me, their faces pinched by 
fright. I also heard shouting and outcries. A 
gitl scurried past me, disheveled and dis- 
traught. I tried to stop her and question her, 
but she would not tarry. I did hear her re- 
peat the word “pogrom” almost hysterically. 
Suddenly my heart contracted in sharp pain. 
I looked about in dismay, refusing to accept 
the dread import of what I had heard and 
yet becoming panicky with fear. 

More and more people, nearly all Jewish, 
were hastening toward me. Some appeared 
perplexed and in pain. Then I saw a num- 
ber of Russians emerging from a side street. 
They were excited and angry. Swinging clubs 
at their scampering victims, they shouted 
“Kill the Jews!” I looked at them with hor- 
ror and yet wondered if I were experiencing 
a dreadful nightmare. Soon enough I knew 
it was real. Frightened yet indignant, I 
wished prayerfully—even as I realized its un- 
reality—that I had a magic wand with which 
I would turn the hooligans into squealing 
swine. Then I saw them seize one Jew after 
another, men and women, and beat them 
pell-mell. Before I was aware of what I was 
doing I found myself running back. Nor did 
I stop until I was safely at home. Mother 
noticed my breathlessness and began to 
scold me. 

“We're having a pogrom!” I managed to 
exclaim and could no longer restrain my 
tears. “I saw Jews being beaten.” 

“My God, what’s happening today?” she 
demanded, suddenly alarmed. “First a con- 
stitution and now a pogrom!” 

I too wondered about the conjunction. It 
seemed incredible that the Czar would grant 
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a constitution stressing justice and yet per- 
mit a pogrom. Somehow I felt tricked and 
defiled. 

“And where’s Father?” Mother demanded. 
“And what about Michl?” 

Before I could answer, the door opened 
and the two of them entered. Father looked 
pale and haggard and his hat was awry. 

“I’m glad you’re home,” he said to me, 
obviously relieved. “I was worried about 
you.” 

“Are you all right?” I countered. 

“Thank God. And when did you get back? 
I looked for you and couldn’t find you any- 
where.” 

“I came home early because I was very 
hungry. Then I went out again and—Father, 
I saw Jews knocked down with clubs!” 

“I know,” he said sadly. Then, as if speak- 
ing to himself, he continued, “It’s all a 
shameful trick! The constitution was merely 
a blind, an excuse for the brutal attack of 
the Black Hundred hooligans. Now we’re 
having a real pogrom!” 

“God in Heaven! what will happen to 
us?” Mother asked anxiously. 

“We're in God’s hands,” Father consoled 
her. “Our landlord is a good man and he has 
influence. When I came to the gate it was 
already locked and the guard told me he has 
orders to let no stranger into the yard. But 
to be safe I better consult with the landlord. 
I'll also find out what our neighbors are 
doing.” 

“Be careful, whatever you do,” Mother 
cautioned, adding as if in prayer, “Dear God, 
help us!” 

In the excitement we had forgotten about 
Fania, the young seamstress in father’s em- 
ploy. Mother began a hurried preparation of 
the evening meal. My brothers and I hud- 
dled together, perturbed and anxious. Mich] 
and I talked in whispers about the extraordi- 
nary turn of events. Suddenly our door was 
pushed open and Fania rushed in. Her hair 
was disheveled, her blouse was torn, and 
specks of congealed blood spotted her 
bruised face. She sank into a chair as if ex- 
hausted and tears coursed down her checks. 
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“My God, Faniatchka, what’s happened to 
you?” Mother spoke up in alarm. “Are you 
hurt bad? Tell me what’s happened.” 

Fania made an effort to control her tears. 
“Tl be all right,” she whimpered. 

Just then Father returned. On seeing the 
gitl’s condition, he asked in a gentle and 
sympathetic manner, “Poor child, did the 
hooligans get hold of you?” 

“T was on the way back,” she began, forc- 
ing herself to speak calmly. “On Alexan- 
drovsky Avenue I sensed something had 
gone wrong. People were hurrying and look- 
ing uneasy. Lower down I saw some fighting 
and heard shouts, but I still couldn’t make 
out what was happening. I began to hurry 
along with the others, thinking I had better 
get back to the apartment without delay. 
Suddenly I saw a drunken muzhik lurching 
toward me. I became panicky and started to 
run, but he managed to grab me by the 
shoulder. I struck him as hard as I could and 
tried to free myself from his clutch. But he 
was strong as an ox and I only tore my 
blouse. Then he hit me in the face and be- 
gan to drag me into a hall way.” A fresh flow 
of tears interrupted her narrative and her 
shoulders heaved spasmodically. 

“Didn’t anyone try to stop the beast?” 
Mother asked indignantly. “People saw the 
brute attack you and let him do it?” 

“You can’t imagine what it was like if you 
didn’t see it with your own eyes,” Fania soon 
continued, somewhat calmed. “The hooli- 
gans were everywhere and they were like 
wild beasts let loose. ‘They beat up every Jew 
they saw. When they saw a woman they 
went after her like dogs!” 

“How did you finally manage to escape?” 
Father asked quietly. 

“It was my good fortune that a Jewish 
young man saw me struggling and pounced 
upon the hooligan. When the brute Ict me 
go to fight back, I quickly ran away and 
turned into a side street to get away from 
the fighting. I shudder to think what hap- 
pened to the young man who had saved me.” 

“God be praised you're here and un- 
harmed,” Mother tried to comfort her. “Bet- 
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ter wash up and change blouses. The worst 
isn’t over yet.” 

“IT saw the landlord,” Father spoke up. 
“He invited the Jewish tenants to spend the 
night in his carpentry shop if they’re afraid 
to remain in their apartments. He assured 
me he will do everything in his power to 
protect us. The locked and 
guarded.” 

“So what do you think we should do?” 
Mother asked woefully. 

“T also spoke to some of the neighbors. 
Most of them are taking shelter in the shop. 
They think it’ll be safer.” 

“Then let’s eat and go there,” Mother 
said firmly. 


gates are 


We gulped our food without appetite. 
Then each of us took a blanket or pillow and 
followed father to the carpentry shop in the 
rear of the building. Mother carried the in- 
fant Luba in her arms. Father selected an 
unoccupied spot and we tried to make our- 
selves comfortable. None dared light a lamp 
and the prevailing silence was broken only 
by a child’s whimper or by whispered pray- 
ing. My younger brothers huddled together 
on the floor and were soon asleep. Father 
went to the window every little while and 
peered into the darkness to see if anyone 
was in the yard. 

Fortunately for us, our apartment was part 
of a rectangular brick building with a siz- 
able courtyard and only two entrances 
through heavy wooden gates. With our land- 
lord a kindly liberal Russian who was deter- 
mined to protect his Jewish tenants from 
unprovoked assault, we were relatively safe. 
Yet no Jewish family felt secure. All night 
long we remained in the shop, dozing rest- 
lessly, full of alarm and anxiety, eager for the 
light of day and yet fearful of the morrow. 
Shortly after dawn the landlord came to ask 
that we return to our apartments before the 
carpenters came to work. 

Once back, Mother quickly made the sam- 
ovar and we all had hot tea and bread. 
Mother also took stock of our provisions and 
complained to father that she had not 
enough to keep us from going hungry for 
more than a day. 
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“We'll have to do the best we can,” he 
told her unassuredly. “Maybe the pogrom 
will be over by tomorrow. We’re in God’s 
hands.” 

We began hearing loud noises in the 
street, as if heavy objects were striking the 
cobbles. There was also intermittent shout- 
ing. Again our hearts filled with panic. I 
could not help fearing that the hooligans 
would break into our building and pounce 
on us like wild beasts. My hatred for those 
Russians was fiercer than ever. 

Father went out to consult with our neigh- 
bors. He and another man were delegated to 
call on the landlord and discuss with him 
the chances of protection in case of a break- 
through. In a little while they returned to 
say that the landlord was putting additional 
guards at the gates and had suggested that we 
stay in the cellar during the day and in the 
shop at night. None dared to remain in his 
apartment. Every family took what food and 
blankets it had and went into the dank and 
dark cavern which normally served the ten- 
ants as storage space. 

Boredom from inactivity soon outweighed 
our fear, and some of the boys and I began 
to explore the farther reaches of the cellar. 
We stopped before a small, grimy window 
near the ceiling and on a level with the side- 
walk. By getting up on a box we could see, 
dimly yet definitely, the moving boots of 
men. We took turns to observe what we 
could, fearful of discovery but eager to see 
what was happening outside. When it was 
my turn to stand on the box I saw pillow 
feathers floating down on the cobbles with 
the thickness of a heavy snowstorm. I also 
noticed broken tables, bureaus, and other 
articles of furniture scattered over the street. 
A strong shudder convulsed me and I 
jumped off to keep from falling. A hot, burn- 
ing anger suffused my consciousness. 

Another boy took my place. He was there 
only a moment or two when he exclaimed in 
a voice compounded of chagrin and horror, 
“How awful! A little boy has just been 
dropped from some window! He’s squirming 
on the ground and bleeding all over!” 

He jumped off the box, moaning and mut- 
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tering, and hurried away as if driven by un- 
controllable fear. My other companions and 
I followed him silently to where our parents 
were congregating. Although I had not ac- 
tually seen the broken little body on the cob- 
bles, I could not erase the bloody image 
from my consciousness. Nor, for all my mor- 
bid curiosity, could I again look through the 
grimy window. 

Occasionally raucous street noises would 
penetrate our hideout and strike fresh fear 
in our hearts; when the clamor died away 
we felt as if temporarily reprieved. Once in 
a while a child would begin to cry and every- 
one turned on the mother accusingly, so 
that the poor woman would press the inno 
cent offender to her breast. At lunchtime 
each family ate part of the food it had 
brought down—with the exception of two 
old men who were fasting to dramatize their 
grief. 

When night came a guard entered the 
cellar to notify us that the carpentry shop 
was open to those who wished to go there. 
We quickly ate the remainder of our food 
and hurried stealthily across the courtyard. 
This time I had no difficulty sleeping on the 
hard floor and did not awaken until it was 
time to leave the place. When a neighbor 
remarked how quiet and peaceful it seemed 
outside, father said that the hooligans had 
no doubt caroused long into the night and 
must still be in a stupor. 

Each family returned to its apartment for 
hot tea and whatever edibles it had avail- 
able. Mother used up the remaining scraps 
of food and complained that something had 
to be done to keep us from going hungry. 

“My breasts are empty,” she added queru- 
lously, “and I simply don’t know how I’m 
going to feed Lubachke.” 

“Worrying won't help,” Father comment- 
ed, as if to himself. “God won’t abandon us. 
Let’s wait and see.” 

I hoped Father was right, since I did not 
telish the thought of not eating until the 
pogrom was over. Suddenly a shudder went 
through me on hearing Father volunteering 
to go out and buy food for the group. My 
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impulse was to stop him or to tell Mother 
to do so, but I merely quavered. His offer 
was of course accepted and each man gave 
him some money. 

“IT think I can pass unnoticed,” he ex- 
plained when he was urged to be cautious. 
“I don’t look particularly Jewish, and I 
speak Russian without an accent. If I put 
on a peasant’s cap and coat I think I can get 
away all right.” 

Something kept me from telling Mother, 
and she was to busy keeping Luba quiet to 
note his leaving. He remained away for what 
seemed to me a long time and I became wor- 
ried. Many dreadful possibilities occurred to 
me, one more horrible than the other. How 
I wished I were bold enough and strong 
enough to go and look for him—and save 
him from possible danger! 

He last, and 
weighted down with three big bags of pro- 
visions. He looked rather pleased with him- 
self and I felt relieved. Several immediately 
surrounded him and wanted to know where 
he had gone and what stores were open. 
Mother had discovered his absence and was 
frantic with anxiety; but she was too con- 
soled to see him safely back to scold him. 

“T knew it was risky,” he said to those 
who crowded about him, “but I figured that 
as long as we were alive we had to eat. So 
on the way to the gate I made my plan. I 
knew that Fedya, the gatekeeper, was a de- 
cent fellow and reliable. So I approached 
him with the request that he go with me to 
get food for the group. Of course, I offered 
him three rubles for his trouble. He agreed. 
Then I gave the two other guards a ruble 
each, borrowed one of their caps, pulled out 
my shirt in Russian style, and you'd be sur- 
prised how much like a muzhik I looked. 
Then Fedya and I walked until we came to 
the first open grocery store. There I bought 
flour, milk, herring, sugar, and the other pro- 
visions in these bags.” 

“My God!” Mother now exclaimed ac- 
cusingly. “How could you take such chances? 
I would have died from worry if I had 
known you had gone out!” 


returned at unharmed 
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“Didn’t anyone stop you?” one of the men 
questioned him. “Or didn’t you even meet 
up with the hooligans?” 

“And what did you see going on?” queried 
another. “Are things quieting down _per- 
haps?” 

“Did you see any police?” still another 
wanted to know. “Did you hear any talk 
about when the pogrom will end?” 

“T wish I could report good news,” Father 
resumed. “But the outlook is still bad. The 
hooligans have the freedom of the city and 
they’re continuing to pillage and to beat up 
the Jews they can lay their hands on. Sev- 
eral approached me suspiciously, but with 
Fedya at my side and with my cap at a 
jaunty angle they assumed I was one of 
them and invited me to join them in the 
looting. ‘They were already drunk and it was 
easy to lead them to the monopoly liquor 
store and leave them there. Others passed 
me by, looking like masqueraders in their 
looted clothes, but they were too intent on 
their own business to bother with me. At one 
point I was stopped by several hooligans and 
one of them scemed to know me and in- 
sisted I was Jewish. Luckily I knew how to 
cross myself and some Russian Church rit- 
ual; so I told him he was crazy and acted 
angry. Fedya made believe I was ready to 
fight the fellow and pulled me away. It was 
a narrow escape!” 

“Didn’t the grocery clerk seem suspicious 
that you were buying so much food?” one 
of the neighbors inquired. 

“He must have been, and he looked as if 
he didn’t know what to do about it. Then 
Fedya winked to him and he winked back 
knowingly. He gave me what I asked for and 
I didn’t bargain with him. I’m sure I over- 
paid, but I trust you'll forgive me.” 

“And is nothing being done to stop the 
looting and killing?” the same man persisted. 

“Nothing that I could see. The streets are 
littered with debris and some of the houses 
look as if they're being demolished. We are 
certainly fortunate in living in a house as 
protected as a fortress and in having a decent 
landlord. There’s no telling what has hap- 
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pened to the families living in the wrecked 
houses. And I didn’t see a policeman any- 
where.” 

Father now opened the bags and divided 
the provisions roughly according to the 
amount of money each of the neighbors had 
given him. At his suggestion it was agreed 
that the women would bake the bread for 
all families as soon as it was safe to fire an 
oven. 

When it became dark we once more 
moved into the carpentry shop. Our hunger 
became so keen that the younger children 
began to whimper and the older ones, my- 
self included, kept wishing audibly for some- 
thing to eat. The women now decided to 
bake bread, and two of them volunteered to 
return to the house and fire their oven. It 
was understood that they were not to bother 
waiting for the dough to rise but to bake 
the bread as speedily as they could and re- 
turn with it to the shop. In less than two 
hours they were back with a basket of flat 
but sweet-smelling loaves. Each family was 
given an equal portion. 

“We're like the Israelites fleeing from 
Egypt,” Father commented wryly. “We too 
will have to satisfy ourselves with hurriedly 
baked matzohs. Would to God we were also 
as free from pogroms as our forefathers were 
from Egyptian slavery.” 

“Amen!” several replied fervently. 

Mother broke a loaf into chunks for those 
of us who were still awake and put the re- 
mainder away for the next day. We ate the 
warm, if tasteless, bread to abate our hunger, 
but without appetite and with increased 
anxicty. Although we had undergone only 
discomfort during the past two days, we 
feared that our luck might not hold out 
much longer. Father and two other men 
speculated concerning pogroms in other 
cities and wondered what the reaction to 
them was in other parts of the world. I 
prayed earnestly for God’s wrath upon our 
enemies before curling myself up in a 
blanket. 

“For all we know,” I heard Father say 
sadly, “the Black Hundred have organized 
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similar pogroms in many other places. Surely 
they must be encouraged by the govern- 
ment. A pogrom like this just doesn’t hap- 
pen—unless it’s organized and has the 
cooperation of the police.” 

“And will the civilized world permit this 
outrage without protest?” a neighbor asked. 
“Surely England and especially America will 
tell the Russian pigs what’s what!” 

“What can they do?” Father asked wear- 
ily. “Will they declare war on account of us 
poor Jews? Let’s not fool ourselves. We must 
fight our own battles.” 

“But how?” another man wanted to know. 

“I wish I knew,” Father replied weakly. 
“Maybe through Zionism.” 

At this point sleep overcame me and I 
heard no more. 

Early the next morning, we again left the 
shop, went up to our apartments for break- 
fast, and then reoccupied our places in the 
cellar. The prolonged tension began to mani- 
fest itself in the increased irritability of the 
younger children and in the anxieties and 
quickened tempers of the grown-ups. Father 
decided to visit Fedya and obtain the latest 
news from the reliable gatekeeper. 

“The outlook is somewhat better this 
morning,” he reported on his return. “Fedya 
has an idea that the pillaging will end today. 
He assured me that he’s seen very few hooli- 
gans this morning and some of the muzhiks 
told him they expect to leave the city 
shortly. So let’s hope to God that he’s right 
and that the ordeal will soon be over.” 

“That’s what I thought right along,” a 
young man remarked with a knowing air. 
“It’s as plain as the nose on our faces! The 
Black Hundred brought the muzhiks from 
the villages to rob and break our heads for 
three days because the Czar was forced to 
grant a constitution. We poor Jews are al- 
ways the scapegoats.” 

Nobody paid any attention to him. After a 
brief silence a young woman asked Father 
when he thought we might be able to return 
to our homes. 

“Let’s hope it'll be tonight,” he tried to 
comfort her. “I’ve arranged with Feyda to 
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let me know as soon as the pogrom is over. 
Of course, I promised to reward him well,” 
he added turning to the men, “and I hope 
you'll not let me down. You should remem- 
ber that we are among the few Jews so well 
protected.” 

His auditors nodded their heads in agree- 
ment and each man contributed according 
to his means. Father's encouraging report 
had lifted their spirits. Several began to dis- 
cuss the extent of the damage and to esti- 
mate the number of killed and wounded. 
Storekeepers and craftsmen, assuming that 
their places of business were robbed and de- 
molished, bemoaned the loss of their prop- 
erty and means of livelihood. Those who had 
relatives in other parts of the city also feared 
the worst. I heard Father confide to Mother 
that he would write to Feigl, my oldest sister 
in Detroit, without delay to ask her to do 
her utmost to arrange for our emigration to 
the United States. 

“T want to leave this cursed land as quickly 
as possible,” he continued with unrestrained 
bitterness. “Here we're treated like dogs. I 
want to go to America, where all people are 
treated alike, where everyone makes a decent 
living and has no fear of police raids or pog- 
roms. 

I strongly echoed his sentiments. The 
pogrom had strengthened my hatred of Rus- 
sians, and the romance of moving to another 
country greatly appealed to me. 

Toward evening we wondered whether to 
return to the shop for the night or to go back 
to our apartments. Several cautioned against 
false hopes and needless risk. We were there- 
fore elated to see Fedya leading our land- 
lord into the cellar. We quickly surrounded 
them, hopeful of good news. 

“Friends,” the landlord began a little stif- 
fly, “I am happy to report that the vandals 
have been driven away and the city is again 
safe for everyone. The police are in full con- 
trol and you can return to your apartments 
at once. I need not tell you how sorry I am 
about what’s happened.” 

“You have saved our lives,” Father ad- 
dressed him respectfully, “and we deeply ap- 
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preciate it. God will reward you for your 
kindness. Believe us, we'll never forget it.” 

“T’ve only done what’s right,” the Rus- 
sian responded modestly. 

“Many, many thanks!” we replied in spon- 
taneous unison. 

On the way out Father pressed some 
money into Fedya’s hand and thanked him 
warmly. 

All of us quickly began gathering our be- 
longings. Some wanted to know if it would 
be safe to leave the building in order to ascer- 
tain the condition of their relatives or places 
of business, but the consensus of the group 
was that it would still be risky to venture 
forth in the dark. Soon all of us returned to 
our apartments to eat makeshift suppers and 
to prepare for the morrow. 


I rose early the next morning and dressed 
quickly. It had felt good the previous eve- 
ning to remove our clothes after wearing 
them for three days and nights and to snug- 
gle into our own beds again. Mother had 
given us clean underwear and it was pleasant 
to feel the fresh linen against the skin. A 
chilly autumn wind rattled the window, and 
as I looked outside I noted the murky sky 
overhead. Anxious as I was to get out and 
see for myself the havoc caused by the 
pogrom, I dared not be the first to leave. 

Father had also risen and made the samo- 
var. We had hot tea with sugar and little 
else. Mother spoke of going out to buy food 
and wondered if any were available, but 
Father told her that he had to see about 
some work and would buy what food he 
could on the way back. I wanted to know 
if school would open and he assured us it 
would not for another day or two. 

Shortly after he had left I persuaded 
Michl to come out with me. With a ma- 
cabre curiosity I first looked where the child 
was thrown to the pavement, but all I could 
see was a darkened blotch of blood. The 
feathers, however, now soiled and curled, lay 
scattered in small heaps against the gutter. 
Broken pieces of furniture were also much 
in evidence; and although I was normally 
in the habit of collecting stray pieces of 
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wood for the oven, I recoiled from the 
thought of touching the wreckage before 
me. Appalled by the destruction all about 
us, I could not help thinking how fortunate 
we were to have escaped the havoc. We 
walked on, street after street, peering, paus- 
ing, passing small groups of Jews, one or 
more among them with bandaged faces and 
arms in slings, and listened to sad bits of 
talk. At one point we had to pass a saunter- 
ing Russian and quickly shied away from 
him. 

As I approached Noah’s house I saw at 
once that it had been invaded and badly 
damaged. Fear for the safety of my friend 
and his parents made my heart beat faster. 

“I hope nothing bad happened to them,” 
I remarked wishfully to Michl. 

On entering the pillaged apartment I saw 
the family sitting on the floor in mourning. 
Noah was among them, his head covered 
with a bloodstained bandage. I dared not 
speak for fear of crying. My eyes met his 
and we nodded funereally to each other. I 
then approached him and caressed his arm 
sympathetically. 

“How are things at your place?” Noah 
asked in a low voice. “Is everybody in your 
family safe?” 

“We're all fine,” I replied in a quavering 
voice. “Our landlord kept the hooligans out. 
But what’s happened here? Who's. . . .” I 
could not utter the word “dead.” Then, 
noticing that only his brother Gabriel was 
missing, I asked in a whisper, “It isn’t 
Gabriel?” 

Noah shook his head in affirmation and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

“How did it happen?” I again whispered 
in a tremulous voice. The thought that 
Gabriel, whom I had greatly admired, was 
no longer alive distressed me deeply. 

“He died like a hero!” Noah declared 
proudly yet wistfully. 

“What did he do? Was it in prison?” 

“No, no. He was freed when the consti- 
tution was made public. And he went imme- 
diately to Krestchatek to the celebration. 
On the way back I was with him when the 
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hooligans attacked us. I was knocked down 
by a blow on the head with a club. I bled 
like anything but managed to get away and 
returned home. Gabriel fought his way out 
also, but he was very angry when he got 
home. He said the Russian reactionaries had 
played us a dirty trick and should pay for it. 
When Father wanted to hide, Gabriel said 
he was no coward and would fight back. 
You see, he belonged to a self-defense group 
that believed in fighting force with force. 
Both Father and Mother pled with him in 
vain. Instead he arranged with other young 
revolutionists who lived in our building to 
protect it to their last bullet.” 

“And did they?” I interrupted him hope- 
fully. The thought of anyone bold enough 
to shoot down hooligans filled me with awe. 

“They sure did!” Noah asserted boast- 
fully. “They barricaded the building and 
stood guard. There were only four, but they 
were ready for anything. When the hooli- 
gans tried to break into our building they 
were met with a volley of bullets! Gabriel 
told us that evening that he saw two shot 
dead. The others fled like scared rabbits! 
But the next day the building was again 
attacked. This time a lot of policemen came 
with the hooligans and they began to shoot 
back. It was a real battle! I could hear the 
shots in our hiding place. The shooting, on 
and off, must have lasted for hours. Gabriel 
and his three friends made believe they were 
many more by running up and down stairs 
and from one side of the building to the 
other and shooting from all these places. 
Then their bullets were all used up. The 
police began to break down the heavy gates. 
Gabriel and his friends were trapped. They 
fought back with everything they could lay 
their hands on, but the police finally got to 
them and shot all of them dead... .” 

“The beasts!” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“You can imagine how we felt! The hooli- 
gans broke into the apartments, took what 
they could carry, and broke up the rest. The 
police did not stop them but kept looking 
for more revolutionists. They must have 
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known where we were hiding but for some 
reason they did not bother us. After a while 
they went away, but the hooligans remained 
and made a loud racket. All this time my 
mother wept and wrung her hands in despair 
and we had to hold her by force to keep her 
from looking for Gabriel’s body. It was only 
late in the evening, after the hooligans had 
left, that Father and others went out to 
pick up the bullet-ridden bodies. This morn- 
ing we buried them.” 

Mich] tugged at my sleeve and whispered 
that Mother will be worrying about us. So 
I pressed Noah’s hand, nodded my head to 
the others, and left. 

We found Father reading the day’s Kiev- 
lyanin. Mother had lunch ready and we ate 
it in silence. I wanted to tell Father about 
Gabriel but feared I would cry again if I 
did. Later I asked him for part of the news- 
paper and there I read a fairly detailed ac- 
count of the pogrom, with the names of 


-some of the dead and seriously injured as 


well as an estimate of property damage. 
Another report listed the other cities and 
towns in which pogroms had occurred. A 
third article told of the unfavorable reac- 
tions abroad. 

“What will happen now? I questioned 
Father. “And won’t the hooligans be pun- 
ished at all?” 

“Don’t be a child,” he replied with a 
bittemess in his voice. “Will the govern- 
ment punish them for doing what they were 
urged to do? The situation looks hopeless to 
me. Nothing but a complete change will 
help it.” Then he turned to Mother and 
said, “I’m going to write to Feigl right now.” 

That Saturday the synagogue was packed 
with a mournful congregation. The sorrow- 
ful spirit of Yom Kippur prevailed and not 
a few women wept aloud. When the cantor 
chanted the prayer for the dead, “Father, 
Full of Compassion,” the woeful response 
cut to the quick. The rabbi’s praise of the 
pogrom’s martyrs similarly evoked much sob- 
bing. Not even at Herzl’s memorial service 
the year before did I feel such keen anguish. 








Peruvian Jewry Under the Spanish Inquisiton 


I 


N THE CENTURY after Columbus discovered 
| the New World, a secret community of 
Jews was thriving in Peru. This commu- 
nity was doomed to eventual annihilation 
by the faggot-flames of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Before it perished, however, it pro- 
duced some of the noblest but least-known 
martyrs in the history of the wandering 
Children of Israel. 

Peru had been opened up to Spanish ex- 
ploitation by an invasion launched in 1532 
by the conquistador Francisco Pizzaro, who 
subjugated the native Incas. Possibly there 
were Jews among Pizzaro’s original band. 
In any case, it is likely that Jews had come 
to Peru in the earliest years uf Spanish set- 
tlement. But Jews, as such, were forbidden 
to enter Spanish colonies; so they came as 
matranos or as “Portuguese.” In the early 
colonial literature of Peru, the term Portu- 
guese is synonymous with marrano.1 

There are some ground for a belief that 
Jews actually preceded Columbus to the 
New World. A few writers have asserted 
that some isolated Indian tribes deep in the 
Peruvian and Brazilian jungles were actually 
descended from the Ten Lost Tribes. Such 
theories are interesting, representing a kind 
of Jewish Prester John myth, but they lack 
documentary proof. Mostly they are spun 
from far-fetched philological detective work 
by various Spanish writers of the time. It 
should be added, however, that modern re- 
search has not ruled out the possibility of 
pre-Columbian contact with the New World 
by Europeans, perhaps by Jews. 

Thor Heyerdahl has marshaled evidence 
of a tall, light-skinned, red-bearded, and 
possibly Jewish-looking people who entered 


1. The term “marrano” referred either to a 
Christianized Jew or a Christianized Moor, especially 
one who professed Christianity only to escape per- 
secution. 
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Peru before the age of Columbus, later de- 
parting on rafts for Polynesia, as Heyerdahl 
himself did on the Kon-Tiki. And there is 
strong evidence in favor of pre-Columbian 
contact with South America by European 
seafarers who kept their voyages secret for 
fear of commercial rivalry. The presence of 
Jews among such sailors is entirely compat- 
ible with the Jewish proclivity for commerce, 
navigation, and exploration in the Middle 
Ages. 

It is quite probable, although proof is lack- 
ing, that Columbus himself was a marrano 
or a New Christian. Almost certainly there 
were some, if not a great many, Jews among 
his crews on the first voyage. Ferdinand and 
Isabella on April 30, 1492, had issued the 
Decree of Expulsion by which all Jews were 
ordered to leave Spain within four months, 
and many Jews were crowding the port cities 
when Columbus lifted sail on August 3. 
(According to an unauthenticated tale, it 
was an alleged Jew, Rodrigo de Triana, who 
first sighted land from the Pinta’s lookout 
perch. ) 

The important role of Jews in the second 
expedition of Columbus is established be- 
yond any doubt. Columbus sailed then with 
funds provided exclusively from Jewish prop- 
erty confiscated under the Edict of Expul- 
sion. Thus the New World, which eventually 
offered refuge for hundreds of thousands of 
Jews, can be said to have been opened up 
by capital taken from Jews. 

Most Jews who accompanied Columbus 
on his voyages did not return to Spain but 
became colonists in the New World. They 
remained intensely loyal to their faith and 
only simulated the practice of Christianity 
to escape persecution. In Peru these mar- 
ranos, or Portuguese, were for the most part 
left alone in the early years, and scant atten- 
tion was paid to their ancestry. In fact, their 
industry, their commercial acumen, and their 
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major role in establishing Peruvian banking 
made them welcome to some extent. This 
caused them to relax their alertness—a lapse 
they were to regret after 1570, when the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition was officially 
established in the City of Kings, Lima. 

For the first 50 or 60 years, however, the 
Inquisition was mainly concerned with blas- 
phemers, bigamists, witches, heretics, Lu- 
therans, readers of forbidden books, and 
fornicators. Only occasionally were the Por- 
tuguese arrested for observing the Law of 
Moses—often on such evidence as wearing a 
clean shirt on Saturday, fasting on certain 
days, not eating meat, and the washing of 
the dead. 

II 

Whatever their origin, by 1635 the Jews 
had become firmly established in every phase 
of Peruvian commercial life—and everything 
passed through their hands “from the vilest 
Negro of Guinea to the most precious pearl.” 

Although outwardly Christians, they con- 
tinued to practice their Jewish faith in secret, 
as much as conditions permitted. They 
sought employment with one another in 
order to observe the Sabbath and festival 
less conspicuously, and some even entered 
the service of the Church so that they could 
help each other with regard to confessional 
and baptism. The number of marranos then 
living in Lima is not exactly known, but it is 
estimated that this secret community num- 
bered from 8,000 to 10,000 persons. The 
Santo Oficio was not unaware of the nature 
of the Portuguese but it bided its time be- 
fore striking. It was part of the deliberate 
policy of the Inquisition to prosecute the 
Jews only after they had attained sufficient 
wealth to make the confiscation of their 
goods worthwhile. When the combined 
riches of the Portuguese community were 
considered ripe enough for plucking, the 
trap which had been so patiently set since 
1570 was slowly but relentlessly closed. 

The period from 1635 to 1639 was the 
time of La Complicidad Grande or the 
Great Conspiracy, which resulted in the 
largest arrests, mass trials, and burnings of 
the Jews in the history of South America. 
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The horrible drama began inconspicuously 
in August, 1634, when a young shopkeeper 
from Seville, named Antonio Cordero, was 
standing in front of his store opposite the 
Jesuit Mission with two of his friends. One 
Juan Salazar, a merchant, approached them 
and asked to buy some gauze for men’s 
sleeves. Cordero refused to sell him anything 
as it was Saturday. When Salazar asked him 
what was peculiar to Saturday that he would 
not sell on that day, one of Cordero’s friends 
tried to keep the shopkeeper quiet. Cordero, 
however, insisted that he would sell nothing 
on Saturday. On the following Friday Sala- 
zar returned and found Cordero eating a 
slice of bread and an apple. He asked: 
“Would it not be better to eat a piece of 
bacon?” Cordero replied: “Should I eat that 
which neither my father nor my grandfathers 
ever ate?” Shortly thereafter Salazar ran to 
the Inquisition and denounced Cordero. 
The authorities decided to arrest the 24-year- 
old Sevillian secretly in the middle of the 


_ night so that the rest of the Portuguese com- 


munity would not notice his absence and 
take alarm. This was done quickly, and 
Cordero was sent to the torture chamber. 
Under duress he soon admitted that he was 
a Jew, and after the application of a few 
more turns of the screw he gave out the 
names of several other Jews in the commu- 
nity. These were in turn arrested and tor- 
tured, and in this way the list of Jews was 
constantly increased. One by one they were 
taken to the cells of the Inquisition and 
their goods and properties confiscated. By 
April, 1635, the prisons were filled to over- 
flowing and the investigations were begun. 
It was the practice of the Inquisition to go 
through the semblance of a fair and impar- 
tial investigation and trial and above all to 
force the defendants to admit the error of 
their ways and ultimately to declare the 
truth of the Catholic faith. Confession, how- 
ever, did not avert the ultimate punishment 
of being burned alive, but merely helped to 
reduce the period of torture during the in- 
vestigation. The records of the investigations 
of the Complicidad Grande have been pre- 
served and published in great detail. It is 
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sickening to read the cold, calm style in 
which it is reported what each victim ad- 
mitted after successive turns of the screw. 
In these terrible pages of Jewish martyrdom 
are recorded the names of many little-known 
and forgotten heroes who endured the fifth 
and even the sixth turn before they revealed 
information about their brothers and neigh- 
bors. 

The fortitude of those marranos is all the 
more remarkable for the fact that this mass 
trial took place almost 150 years or about 
six generations after the Edict of Expulsion 
from Spain, during all of which time the 
Jewish faith could be practiced only in the 
greatest secrecy. The temptations of an easier 
life which could be obtained by the simple 
act of renunciation of Judaism must have 
been very hard to resist over so long a period. 
Nevertheless, most of the Portuguese who 
came to Peru persisted in the secret observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the dietary laws, the 
fast of Yom Kippur, and such other mitzvot 
as they could unobtrusively manage to fulfill. 
The surreptitious education of the children 
must have been an almost insurmountable 
problem since books were dangerous to keep 
in the house. Everything concerning Jewish 
tradition was committed to memory and 
handed down orally through the generations. 

The two main sources from which we can 
deduce a picture of the life of the marranos 
in Peru are, unfortunately, non-Jewish. One 
is the record of the Inquisition as compiled 
by Toribio Medina, and the other is a com- 
pendium of Peruvian folklore, history, leg- 
ends, and gossip compiled by Ricardo Palma 
in his six volumes of Tradiciones Peruanas. 
From these not always objective sources we 
can discern, in the story of the Complicidad 
Grande, the profiles of two outstanding men 
whose moral stature and strength of charac- 
ter earned the reluctant admiration of the 
entire population and even of the Inquisitors. 

The first was Manuel Bautista Perez, 
otherwise known as “E] Capitan Grande” 
or the Great Chief. If today you go to the 
old quarter of Lima, behind the Presidential 
Palace, you will find opposite the San Fran- 
cisco Church an old house that is known to 
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this day as La Casa de Pilatos, or the House 
of Pilate. It was once the house of Perez and 
the first secret synagogue in Peru. The 
origin of the name La Casa de Pilatos is de- 
scribed in the following popular tradition 
recorded by Palma but not authenticated. 

The house served as an inn for Portuguese mer- 
chants and miners who would stop there when pass- 
ing through Lima. One Friday night in August, 
1635, a certain rough sailor stopped there and drank 
too much. He wandered out through the patio and 
saw lights in the rear rooms through a door which 
the porter forgot to close. Hearing an unfamiliar 
noise he mounted the stone steps and followed a 
long corridor until he came to a window through 
which he looked into a large and well-lighted hall. 
The room was filled with many people who sat and 
listened to Manuel Bautista Perez as he stood before 
them and held a serious discourse which the sailor 
could not understand. At the front of the hall there 
stood a large and beautiful crucifix, and upon a sign 
from Perez all of the men stood in line and ap- 
proached it singly. Each one gave the image a power- 
ful slap. The drunkard realized what was going on 
here and ran immediately to the Hall of the Inquisi- 
tion to denounce them. The Jew, Manuel Bautista 
Perez, who was the rabbi and captain grande of the 
Portuguese, was known thenceforth to the Limene- 
ans as Pilatos, or Pontius Pilate, and his house was 
called La Casa de Pilatos. 


This popular legend is not recorded in the 
proceedings of the Inquisition and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the Inquisitors 
had their eye on Perez for at least a full year 
before his arrest, ever since they forced the 
confessions out of young Antonio Cordova. 
Perez was without doubt one of the richest 
Jews in Peru and an extremely important 
figure in the commerce of Lima. He had 
silver mines in Huarochiri and two large 
farms on the road to Oroya, and his fortune 
was estimated at over half a million pesos. 
He was by far the most distinguished pris- 
oner of the 64 marranos who were arrested 
at that time. The skillful timing of the con- 
fiscation of Perez’ wealth would not have 
been left by the Inquisition to the babblings 
of a drunken sailor. The Inquisition records 
show that Perez knew of his impending 
arrest at least 15 days before it took place. 
He had often stood, unseen, in the narrow 
alley behind the prison cells and talked to 
the other prisoners through a little, high 
window. The prisoners would call out to 
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him to arrange the many financial and fam- 
ily matters which their sudden detainment 
rendered urgent. He advised and helped 
them until he himself was taken, and there- 
after he continued to be a tower of strength 
to his suffering cell-mates. Although his trial 
lasted for four years, he was one of the few 
who, despite constant and increasing torture, 
could not be forced to inform on his co- 
teligionists. This is the picture of Perez 
which was recorded in the minutes of the 
Inquisition: 

Manuel Bautista Perez, fully a New Christian, 
born in Anzan in the parish of Coimbra, 46 years 
of age, resident of this city, married to Dona Guio- 
mar Enriquez, his cousin, a New Christian from 
Seville, with sons in this city, a man of great credit 
and held to be an oracle of the Hebrew nation, and 
whom they call el capitan grande, and who is, it is 
understood, the principal leader in the observance of 
the Law of Moses. The meetings concerning this 
Law were held in his house, over which he presided. 
He had many spiritual books treating of theological 
matters of the Portuguese; he had about his person 
and his wife and sons and house a great ostentation, 
the coach in which he used to ride was sold by order 
of the Santo Oficio on the 19th of February of this 
year among his confiscated goods, for 3,000 pesos in 
cash, so costly was it originally. He was highly 
esteemed by ecclesiastics, religious and secular, who 
used to dedicate literary works to him even in the 
Royal University, with dedications full of adulation 
and encomium, giving him the first seats. Externally 
he appeared to be a great Christian, being careful of 
the holidays of the Holy Sacrament, listening to 
masses and sermons especially if they dealt with the 
history of the Old Testament. He went to confession 
and communion very often, raised his children with 
priests for tutors (but so attached was he to his 
nation that he wanted them to be baptized at the 
hands of a Portuguese); finally he did such works of 
a good Christian as to dazzle the most attentive 
whom he tried to see whether or not they could be 
deceived. But not the Inquisition, which arrested 
him for a Jew on the 11th of August, 1635, in the 
great prison with confiscation of his goods; he always 
denied everything and was confronted with more 
than 30 confirming witnesses and he had no excuses 
which could answer the evidence of his guilt; in his 
own cell he tried to kill himself with a case-knife 
and gave himself six stabs in the abdomen and the 
groin, two or three penetrating. He wrote notes in 
cipher to his brother-in-law Sebastian Duarte in his 
cell persuading him to revoke his confessions and 
deny everything, by which the said Sebastian revoked 
and was put in a condition that he died; he always 
let it be understood externally that he was a Catho- 
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lic, it being most obvious that he was a Jew holding 
the opinion that only internally could he comply 
with the observance of the Law; for being negative 
he was relegated to the court of justice and turned 
over to the secular arm with confiscation of his 
goods; he gave a demonstration of his depraved soul 
and his Jewish dissimulation by the kiss of peace 
which he gave to his brother-in-law, Sebastian 
Duarte, when transferred to the place of execution, 
and by the demonstrations which he made with his 
eyes against those of his house and family who had 
confessed and who were there in disgrace; he heard 
his sentence with great severity and majesty; he died 
impenitent, bidding the executioner to do his duty.? 

Although the above portrait was painted 
by a hostile source, it has unintentionally 
revealed a number of interesting facets of 
Perez’ character as well as of the life of the 
marranos in general. The reference to Perez’ 
wanting to have his children baptized only 
by Portuguese priests indicates the lengths 
to which Jews went to avoid true baptism. 
We are given a glimpse of the tormented 
soul of the great capitan who was driven to 
attempted suicide in his cell, of his efforts 
to frustrate the Inquisition by writing notes 


‘in cipher to his relatives persuading them to 


revoke their confessions, of his moments of 
wrath when he shot furious glances at those 
who succumbed to the torture and con- 
fessed, of his moment of sublimity when he 
bade farewell to his unfortunate brother-in- 
law with the “kiss of peace,” and of his last 
moments of supreme dignity and majesty 
when he calmly bade the executioner to do 
his duty. Perhaps some day Jewish docu- 
ments will come to light which will add 
depth and breadth to the shadowy profile 
of this great man. Perez was burned alive on 
the 23rd of January, 1639, in the greatest 
act of the faith which ever took place in 
Peru. Along with him eight other Jews were 
burned alive, and the bones of several others 
were burned post mortem. 

The Santo Oficio was hard pressed during 
these days to find sufficient help to collect 
all of the wealth of the imprisoned Jews and 
to trace and recover all of the promissory 
notes and other assets which could be turned 


2. From The History of the Tribunal of the In- 
quisition of Lima, by Jose Toribio Medina, II, 134. 
Reprinted in 1956, Santiago de Chile. 
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into profit for the Church. There is a tradi- 
tion, recorded by Palma, that in a desert 
pampa called Poruma, near Acari, on the 
southern coast of Peru, there is a large quan- 
tity of silver and other treasure buried by 
the Portuguese during the time of the Com- 
plicidad Grande to keep it from falling into 
the hands of the Inquisition. Other Portu- 
guese treasure is said to be lying under the 
sands near the Pampa de Hualluri, at a place 
which is known today as Mesa de Magal- 
lanes, or the Plateau of Magellan. It is quite 
likely that the Jews, with their well-devel- 
oped underground organization, did succeed 
in hiding at least a part of their fortune. In 
this respect they resembled the Incas, who 
reputedly threw their silver and gold into 
Lake Titicaca to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of Pizzaro. But like the Inca gold, 
the Jewish silver has remained lost, and like 
the Inca king, Atahualpa, Perez did not 
succeed in saving his own life. 

The second outstanding personality among 
the victims of the Act of the Faith of 1639 
was Francisco Maldonado de Silva. Although 
not a leader of the Jews, like Perez, de Silva 
was the most remarkable defendant ever to 
stand before the court of the Inquisition in 
Lima. De Silva was born in 1592 in Tucu- 
man (Argentina), the son of the Portuguese 
doctor Diego Nunez de Silva. Despite the 
fact that he was physician to the most dis- 
tinguished families, Dr. Diego was suspected 
by the local Inquisition of “impurity of 
belief,” and he and his older son were 
arrested. During the period of their confine- 
ment, the younger son continued his studies, 
although profoundly disturbed. After six 
years of imprisonment the Church brought 
his father and brother to trial and finally 
decided upon leniency, partly because of 
the scarcity of physicians and mainly because 
the doctor had very little land and goods 
worth confiscating. They were freed upon 
condition that they move to Lima. In that 
city young de Silva completed his medical 
studies at the University of San Marcos and 
at the same time became an active and fer- 
vent Catholic. In the course of his consum- 
ing interest in theological and mystical ques- 
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tions he chanced to read the work of the 
Bishop Pablo de Santa Maria (formerly 
Salomon Halevi) entitled Scrutinium Scrip- 
tuararum, in which the Jewish religion was 
strongly attacked by means of a dialogue 
between a Jew named Saul and a Christian, 
Pablo. Some of the answers which the au- 
thor put in the mouth of Saul seemed to 
de Silva highly inadequate, and he asked his 
father for enlightenment. Dr. Diego pro- 
ceeded to instruct his son in the precepts of 
Judaism, emphasizing monotheism and the 
abomination of image worships. When his 
father died in 1616, de Silva left Peru and 
took up a medical practice in Chile, where 
he married. Because of a shortage of doctors 
he was appointed surgeon in the royal hos- 
pital. 

De Silva had become convinced of the 
truth of the Jewish religion and tried to 
observe its rites in the most complete form 
possible in those days, even to the extent of 
circumcising himself. This act was one of 
extreme daring since its discovery by the 
Inquisition could lead to only the gravest 
consequences. The fervor with which de Silva 
embraced his religion was such that he made 
the tremendous mistake of trying to per- 
suade his two sisters to renounce their Ca- 
tholicism and secretly to become Jews once 
again. This led to a betrayal which was with- 
out precedent in the history of the marranos 
of the New World. Both sisters went to the 
Inquisition and revealed the information. 
In their denunciations, the text of which 
is still preserved, the girls testified that they 
had seen their brother put on a clean shirt 
on Saturday, that he did not eat meat, that 
he fasted on certain Jewish Fast-days, and 
that he tried to persuade them to accept the 
Law of Moses. From the time of the sisters’ 
treachery until the arrest of de Silva, eight 
months passed while the Inquisition pa- 
tiently observed him and quietly gathered 
evidence of his heresy. During this period, 
de Silva made no effort to save himself but, 
on the contrary, devoted much time to the 
study of the Bible and other theological and 
medical works. 

He was finally arrested by the Inquisition 
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in Santiago, which soon realized that this 
was a case involving questions of faith, rather 
than simple bigamy or witchcraft; and con- 
sequently in April, 1627, de Silva was trans- 
ferred to the secret cells of the Inquisition 
in Lima. On the 23rd of July he was ques- 
tioned for the first time by that tribunal. 
The Inquisitors were profoundly shocked to 
meet a defendant who faced them calmly 
and proudly and who disdainfully refused to 
swear by the Catholic oath. De Silva insisted 
on swearing “. . . by the Living God who 
created heaven and earth, and who is the 
God of Israel.” This insistence upon his 
Jewishness, in the very teeth of the Inquisi- 
tion, so upset the court (which was accus- 
tomed only to cringing fear and pleas for 
mercy) that it decided to postpone the 
hearing. In the second audience, on the 27th 
of July, de Silva declared that he kept Sat- 
urday as the Sabbath and that he considered 
the Law of Moses inviolable. Then, for the 
edification of the judges, he recited in Span- 
ish, from memory, the Ten Commandments 
and various passages from Deuteronomy as 
well as the Song of Moses. This he followed 
with several Psalms and the opening prayer 
of the shmoneh essray. He closed this aston- 
ishing performance with that angry passage 
from the same prayer which begins “. . . 
UT malshinim al thi tikvah,” which is a 
curse on informers and traitors that they 
may be broken and destroyed. How this 
must have rent the heart of this sensitive 
man, thinking, surely, of his own two sisters. 

The Inquisition proceeded to prepare its 
brief against de Silva, which was the largest 
on record, filling 55 chapters. It was not 
ready until the 5th of October, 1627. Al- 
though the case against de Silva was entirely 
open and shut in view of his complete and 
willing confession, it was a psychological 
necessity for the Inquisition to work its way 
laboriously through every detail of the evi- 
dence to prove, as it were, both the “impar- 
tiality” of the court and the truth of the 
Catholic religion. It was not enough to 
extract a confession from the heretic, who 
would in any case be condemned to the 
flames. He had to be persuaded that he was 
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wrong. This hope of conversion was held out 
to the very last moment when, as the victim 
was tied to the stake, the priests would stand 
by to snatch their souls in exchange for a 
promise of humanitarian leniency. The “le- 
niency” consisted of strangulation a moment 
before the flames were ignited. 

De Silva was kept in prison for 12 years, 
during which time he was summoned before 
the Audience 15 times for arduous theologi- 
cal debates. In all of these the officials found 
him “rebellious and pertinacious in the pro- 
fession of the faith of Moses.” It was typical 
of the hypocrisy of the Church that they 
continued these debates long after the de- 
fendant had been unknowingly condemned 
to die. The principal controversy with 
de Silva revolved around the coming of the 
Messiah as predicted in the 9th chapter of 
the Book of Daniel. When de Silva was 
confronted with verses 24 to 27 of this chap- 
ter as evidence that Daniel knew of the 
coming of the Christ, he asked for a copy of 


‘the Bible so that he might study it in his 


cell and seek the truth of the matter. In the 
next session, he quoted the entire 12th chap- 
ter of Daniel as refutation. In those verses 
it is stated that the true time of the coming 
of the Messiah is a deep secret revealed to 
no man. 

During the long periods between these 
religious debates de Silva practiced pro- 
tracted fasts. On Yom Kippur, he neither 
ate nor drank for four days. On another 
occasion he lay almost immobile in his bed 
for months from weakness after having semi- 
fasted for 80 days. On one occasion de Silva 
fashioned a rope out of the leaves of the 
corn (maize) which was his steady dict in 
prison. With this he managed to pull him- 
self out of a small window at the top of his 
cell and walk along one of the inner walls 
of the prison facing the windows of the 
other cells. From this position he preached 
to the other prisoners, calling upon them to 
be steadfast in their belief in the God of 
Israel. 

When his strength had returned some- 
what, he wrote two books, on his theological 
views, which he dedicated to the Inquisitors. 
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Not having writing materials, he used pieces 
of old wrapping paper which he managed to 
paste together, ink which he made from 
carbon, and a pen which he carved out of a 
chicken bone by means of a knife fashioned 
from a nail. Nevertheless, the letters which 
he formed with these makeshift materials 
were described by the warden as looking like 
print. Each of these books had over 100 
pages, and de Silva carried them under his 
cloak when summoned to his 14th session 
with the Inquisition in November, 1638. 
After three and one half hours of gruelling 
debate he produced these books which he 
had signed “Eli, the Jew, unworthy of the 
God of Israel, otherwise called Silva.” The 
hearing was ended shortly thereafter and the 
books were confiscated. The destruction of 
these manuscripts is an irreparable loss to 
the history of Jewish martyrdom as well as 
to Jewish literature. This personal record 
would have been, without doubt, the most 
important Jewish document of that era in 
all of Latin America. 

The 15th and last audience was termi- 
nated abruptly and with great anger on the 
part of the judges when de Silva claimed 
that all of the calculations concerning the 
Messianic nature of Jesus Christ were not 
valid since the three prerequisites of the 
Messianic Age were as yet unfulfilled. ‘These, 
he said, were the reconstruction of the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, the cessation of evil in the 
world, and the redemption of the Jewish 
people. The prosecutors realized that there 
was no hope, after 12 horrible years in 
prison, for the conversion of de Silva, and 
they were running the grave risk of his death 
cheating the stake. Consequently, it was 
decreed that he be burned alive on the 29th 
of January, 1639, along with the defendants 
of the Complicidad Grande. The tragic 
farce was completed by his being turned 
over to the secular arm for execution since 
the Dominican friars were under oath not 
to shed a drop of blood. The tortures of the 
Inquisition were always such as to rack and 
crush the body without bloodshed. The 
tragic procession started from the Plaza de 
Armas, crossed the bridge over the Rimac 
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River, and proceeded to the place where the 
elevated platform and the stakes were ready. 
An eyewitness reports the monstrous final 
scene in the following words: 

It is worth noting that when they had finished 

with the arrangements of the convicted there blew 
up a gust of wind so strong that the old inhabitants 
of the city had seen nothing like it in many years. 
With great violence it broke the candle which sur- 
mounted the scaffold at the very place where stood 
the condemned, who while looking toward the sky 
said: “This the God of Israel has done in order to 
see me face to face from the heavens.” 
With characteristic hypocrisy, the officials 
of the Inquisition requested the civil authori- 
ties to deal with the defendant “kindly and 
with mercy.” As he declined the last offer of 
conversion, he was not granted the final 
leniency of strangulation and was burned 
alive together with his books. The ashes 
were scattered to the winds so that nothing 
should remain of such a heretic and of such 
books. 

The mass arrests of the Portuguese in 
Lima caused great disruption in the eco- 
nomic life of all Peru and brought the Vice- 
royalty to financial disaster. Most of the 
trade at that time was based upon long-term 
credits from the Jews as well as upon the 
European connections which these skillful 
merchants developed. With their imprison- 
ment this trade collapsed completely. ‘The 
Inquisitors were so disturbed by this difficult 
situation that they wrote at length about it 
to their superiors in Spain. As a last resort 
they were finally forced to stop collecting 
the outstanding debts owed to the Jews and 
in some cases to lend the confiscated money 
to non-Jewish merchants to save them from 
utter bankruptcy. The Inquisition caused 
Peru to suffer an economic setback from 
which she did not recover for generations. 


Ill 

The story of the Peruvian marranos was 
not uniformly black, however, as there were 
many who adjusted to the circumstances 
and not only lived in peace but rose to posi- 
tions of eminence in Lima society. An out- 
standing example is seen in the life of Don 
Diego Leon Pinelo (1608-1671). Leon Pi- 
nelo was the son of Don Diego Lopez of 
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Lisbon, who was a converted Jew. The fam- 
ily settled in Lima, where Leon Pinelo rose 
to great prominence as a professor of theol- 
ogy in the University of San Marcos. He 
was a very devout Catholic and a fluent 
and prolific writer in philosophy and theol- 
ogy, as well as poetry. He was considered a 
great humanist as well as a legal scholar and 
was ultimately made Defender of the In- 
dians in 1656. In the same year he was pro- 
moted to rector of the University. The 
jealous and watchful eye of the Inquisition 
was constantly turned toward him since his 
Jewish origin was never forgotten, but Leon 
Pinelo managed to live out his years without 
falling under its power. This may have been 
partly due to the fact that as a university 
professor his income was not worth confis- 
cating. The epoch of the Complicidad 
Grande must have been a difficult and pain- 
ful one for him, as the terrible processions 
to the stake at Pedregal must have passed 
under his very window. His safe emergence 
from the dangerous years from 1634 to 1639 
is a tribute to his adaptability and capacity 
for self-preservation but diminishes the inter- 
est which he holds for us from the point of 
view of Jewish history. His significance lies 
in the surprising heights to which a con- 
verted Jew could rise in Peru even in those 
times. He, in turn, loved Peru passionately 
and sincerely and expressed this in all of his 
writings. A very beautiful school building 
recently constructed by the Jewish commu- 
nity of Lima is known as Colegio Leon 
Pinelo in honor of the successful convert. 


IV 


Following the Act of the Faith of 1639, 
the Inquisition was somewhat less active, 
and prior to 1736 there is recorded only a 
single case of a Jew having been burnt alive, 
one Manuel Enrique in 1664. In 1736, the 
declining Inquisition lashed out in a final 
savage blow in which the last Jew to be 
burned in Peru was a distinguished and 
beautiful woman named Dona Maria Fran- 
cisca Ana de Castro. Reputedly the favorite 
of one of the viceroys, this rich and elegant 
woman was well known throughout Lima. 
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She would be seen on Sundays in the plaza 
before the Ricoleta Church listening to mass 
without descending from her luxurious car- 
riage. In 1730 the Inquisition, jealous of her 
influential position and covetous of her 
wealth, arrested Dona Maria on charges of 
being a secret Jewess. She denied everything 
and protested her staunch support of the 
Catholic faith. This provoked the Inquisitors 
to send her to the torture chamber, where 
her beautiful body was crushed and broken. 
She suffered in prison for six years without 
conceding any guilt, and she was finally sen- 
tenced to be burned at the stake. In her last 
days Dona Maria confessed to secretly ob- 
serving Jewish rites and was promised, in 
exchange for full repentance, to be spared 
from the horrible execution. Until the very 
last moment she believed that she would be 
saved, but the Church, with typical callous- 
ness, announced that her judges had turned 
her over to the secular arm “with recom- 
mendation of pity and mercy.” ‘They washed 


‘their hands of the entire matter, despite her 


final confession. The secular authorities had 
not been issued orders countermanding her 
execution and had no alternative but to 
prepare the faggots. No one, including the 
viceroy himself, would assume the responsi- 
bility to save her and on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, 1736, the First Day of Hannukah, the 
woman was led to the stake. At the last 
moment one Jew in the crowd stood up and 
shouted: 

The witches go free and Mariana de Castro is 

burned? Look what a country this is! What a Christ! 
Wasn’t Christ a Jew? 
The name of this man was Juan Antonio 
Pereira. He was subsequently haled before 
the Inquisition and in his trial he declared 
proudly that “la Castro” showed great brav- 
ery when facing her last moments, fastening 
the rope by herself and arranging her hair in 
readiness to meet death. He was sentenced 
to 200 lashes and 10 years at hard labor for 
blasphemy and heresy. 

The tribunal of the Santo Oficio was 
abolished in Lima by order of the Court of 
Cadiz in a humanitarian law promulgated 
on the 23rd of September, 1813. At that 
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time the people of Lima sacked the prison 
and destroyed a large part of the archives. 
The Inquisition was, however, re-established 
in Spain and the colonies in 1814 by the 
royal decree of Ferdinand VII, and on the 
16th of January, 1816, it was re-activated in 
Lima. The cases which were brought before 
this new tribunal were for crimes such as 
reading Voltaire and other prohibited books, 
for possessing a tobacco pouch with an ob- 
scene decoration, for immodest dancing, and 
for punching the image of the Virgin Mary. 
Careful scrutiny of the long list of denun- 
ciations fails to reveal any cases of a Jewish 
nature. This miserable court was finally 
abolished forever by the War of Liberation 
and the creation of the Republic of Peru in 
1822. 

The birth of democratic Peru saw the end 
of 300 years of Jewish history in that coun- 
try. The great erosive agent, time, had done 
what the Inquisition had failed to accom- 
plish. The Portuguese had become com- 
pletely assimilated into the Peruvian nation, 
and there were no longer any marranos, con- 
verts, New Christians or cryto-Jews, as they 
had variously been called. How long could 
such a community maintain itself completely 
underground with no organization, no insti- 
tutions, no education for the children, no 
identifying symbols, and very few leaders? 
It is an amazing tribute to their tenacity 
that any Jews existed at all in Peru after 
1639. Yet they did persist and they did 
manage to help each other and to transmit 
the tradition to succeeding generations. The 
heroes of Peruvian Jewry are unsung and 
little known. Their anguished and unequal 
struggle for survival was ultimately a total 
failure. Their descendants, however, have 
left and are even today leaving an indelible 
mark upon every phase of the national life 
of Peru in science, government, commerce, 
education, and the arts. The family names 
of the martyrs recur today in the most im- 
portant and influential circles of the country. 
The sad and heroic tribe has been lost from 
the Jewish fold, but it has not ceased to live. 
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THREE POEMS BY FRANCES GASS 


SPARK AND FLAME 
Behind the diamond’s white flame, 
Cold fire that leaps 
And licks the vanity 
Of woman as might proud 
But pet-subservient Great Dane, 
What ebony may lie? 

The glistening skin of sweating black, 
One with the muscled tool 

That, driven deep in earth, 

Wrests free the pressured rock 

With breath and blood and heart 

To match the lady’s own— 

This darkness sparks the flame 

Of polished facets and the gleam 
That tongues the arrogance of gem. 





INSCRIPTION 
Upon unending scrolls of space 
The rocket-pencils with their swift 
Inscriptions rhyme new cantos of 
The epic poem of the race, 
Their authorship a seeming gift 
So transcendental as to prove 
Man in himself a god. The why, 
How, what of all resolved now soothes 
The ego, flouts a Power to give 
Source-guidance as on veiled Sinai. 
Forgotten, this: that only truths 
Engraved upon the spirit live? 





RELEASE 


(Based on a quotation by Martin Buber 
from Hasidic literature) 


Immobile as a statue carved 

And centered in a frozen block 

He sits, a figure with the lines 

Of life but rigid and enerved 

As chiseled effigy, more rock 

Than man. An ice-like cell confines 
Him in dimensions scaled to freeze 
All movement. So, his feet and hands 
He cannot stretch; his fallen head 
Lies on his knees. One comes who sees, 
At last, what is to see. Like brands 
His fingers touch the seeming dead 
And lift the spark; lifting, he frees 
The captive figure, leads him forth 
To walk erect in full release. 
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UITE RECENTLY the secondary school 
QO in Vienna, from which I graduated 
in 1929, sent me a mimeographed 
letter, inviting me to the fiftieth birthday 
celebration of my alma mater—the Bundes- 
tealgymnasium XV, to give the institution 
its full name. The letter was composed in 
an awkward, stilted German, as the anony- 
mous writer desperately tried to muster up 
and inspire enthusiasm for a place that even 
back in the ’twenties ranked very, very low 
among Central European school buildings 
in hygiene, comfort, and aesthetic pleasure. 
On the circular’s front page, the facade of 
the four-story building in the Diefenbach- 
gasse—a large stone-facing broken up by 
rectangular patterns and, of course, dozens 
of windows—looked only half as unattractive 
as I remembered it—blackened with the 
dust and grime, not of decades, but of cen- 
turies, one would think. On a trip to Vienna 
several years ago, I made a pilgrimage to the 
slum district of Diefenbachgasse, only to 
find the large wooden door through which 
I, in my teens, had marched thousands of 
times, tightly closed. It was August, and the 
sun burned mercilessly on a rather scabrous 
version of a deserted De Chirico street. 
There was not a wisp of green, not even a 
blade of grass growing between the cobble- 
stones. I felt I was looking into the yawning 
mouth of a very old man whose teeth had 
decayed and were crumbling away with the 
exception of one, black and dirty but still 
defiantly strong. ... 

The letter meekly suggested that this an- 
cient tooth had served its purpose and that 
the Government might find more modern 
premises in which to educate five-hundred- 
odd hopeful ones. It also hinted that the 
alumni might help towards this goal with an 
appropriate cash donation—especially those 
living abroad. This last remark angered me 


tenna 


By ALFRED WERNER 


a bit. Not that it was illegitimate to appeal 
for funds—but why this special plea to those 
abroad? Austrians, unlike their German 
neighbors, rarely have wanderlust or the 
urge to improve their economic status by 
seeking their fortune beyond their little 
country’s borders; hence the writer must 
have meant primarily those who had fled 
abroad after Austria had surrendered to Hit- 
ler. I recall that when I revisited my native 
country in 1948, people stared at my Ameri- 
can-made suit. I had been very smart to have 
left Austria in time to dwell in the safety 
and luxury of far-away America, while the 
Austrians, poor dopes, were sweating it out 
under Hitler’s Order! One stranger even 


‘congratulated me warmly upon my far-see- 


ing wisdom; whereupon I, with more sharp- 
ness than was necessary, reminded him that 
I had gone to America via Dachau, owning 
no more than the shabby clothing that cov- 
ered me, plus the ten Reichsmark which the 
Nazis generously allowed each emigrant to 
take out. As I was about to remind him also 
of the roses strewn into Hitler’s path by 
Austria’s gaily bedecked maidens, the man 
quietly slipped away... . 

But whether or not I had become a mil- 
lionaire in the U. S. A., I had reached there 
the agreeable age of fifty—the same fifty as 
the schoolhouse on Diefenbachgasse, and 
this should be grounds for pride and happi- 
ness rather than for nourishing old resent- 
ments. Yes, I shall send a small gift to the 
school fund, but I won’t be there for the 
celebration with a dinner and with speeches. 
Keep your Wiener Schnitzel and Rieslinger 
wine, your oratory and your school orchestra 
—I shall be better off four thousand miles 
away! For I would be a stranger amongst 
you. Again people would stare at me. 
Though having better manners than the 
ordinary Viennese, the RG XV men and 
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women would do their staring quite fur- 
tively. To those who graduated last year, I 
would be a thing of curiosity in your “City 
without Jews” (where, to be more precise, 
you have to look very long to discover one). 
Like a man from Mars! Yet to those a few 
years older I would be someone whom they 
could not view with naive eyes. Would they, 
automatically and instinctively, compare my 
looks to those Stuermer caricatures of Jews 
that once upon a time had been impressed 
on their formative mind? Perhaps they would 
not—perhaps they would, in a casual con- 
versation, come up with such a phrase as 
“T greatly admire your Martin Buber” or 
“I'd like to visit your state of Israel,” or 
they would congratulate me on my excellent 
German—me, who was a recognized Aus- 
trian poet years before they themselves had 
seen the light of the world! 

There might be present five or six men 
and women of my own generation—mem- 
bers of the ’29 class, middle-aged, slowly 
graying, listless and paunchy like myself. 
Out of twenty-five, we would be no more 
than six or seven. For several of us got killed 
in the last war. Several who were Jewish like 
myself are unaccounted for and believed to 
have perished in one of Hitler’s death camps. 
The fate of at least one of them I established 
recently, when a Canadian Jewish organiza- 
tion released a set of drawings that had been 
made in a concentration camp—(yes, that 
pale, nervous face did belong to one of the 
members of the class of ’29). There are four 
of us in America, while one is a doctor in 
far-away New Zealand. “Far away—from 
where?” I hear myself asking. A dozen, I 
know, are still in Vienna—but one, I was 
told, is an ardent anti-Nazi who never comes 
to any class reunion because he will not risk 
an encounter with a teacher who had 
climbed the Nazi bandwagon, while another 
man’s reason for not coming is that among 
those present there might be a Jew, after all. 
And so on, and so on.... 

Most of my teachers are dead by now; the 
few still around are all retired. I bear no 
personal grudge against any one of the 
Herrn Professoren, for it so happens that I 
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never saw any of them after that day in June 
when, in a big ceremony conducted in the 
Turnhalle, we were given our diplomas. 
Annus MCMXXIX started as a fairly mild 
and tolerant one, the economic crisis had 
not yet hit little Austria, and “Leben und 
leben lassen” was still the unwritten slogan 
hovering in the soft air of the late spring. 
What all these teachers came to be like in 
subsequent years I do not know and do not 
wish to know, for I would hate to stop being 
grateful to them for all they taught me, for 
all the encouragement they offered my bud- 
ding literary talent. I have a hunch that a 
couple of them in 1938 were shouting “Heil 
Hitler!” to be heard the whole length of 
Diefenbachgasse, while a couple of others 
(and perhaps the ex-Nazis with them) in 
1945 may have been among the first of those 
who ran towards the victorious Red Soldiers 
and embraced every Muscovite as a saviour. 

Neither for my classmates nor for myself 
am I prepared to make the allowances I will 
make for my teachers, for they were, on the 
whole, a decent bunch of men, thoroughly 
trained, and full of idealism, weak perhaps, 
in one respect only: they had—with notable 
exceptions—no guts, no Zivilcourage. They 
were civil servants—poorly paid, overworked, 
and subjected to every kind of chicanery a 
centuries-old bureaucracy is bound to de- 
velop. But their jobs and their pensions were 
absolutely safe, provided they did not com- 
mit any political errors. Up to the era of 
the Hitlerites, who made membership in 
the Nazi teachers’ organization compulsory, 
Austria’s teachers (like most other state- 
employed intellectuals) developed “playing 
safe politically” to the perfection of a fine 
art. Metternich had broken the bones of 
their grandfathers, and the grandsons were 
spineless creatures, however brilliant their 
minds might be. “Wes Brot ich esse, des 
Lied ich singe” is a rule that could have 
originated in an Austria where men were 
lustily singing Catholic, Socialist, Pan-Ger- 
man songs for Catholic, Socialist, or Pan- 
German bread! 

The poverty of our teachers corresponded 
with that of our school building with one 
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difference—the teachers were always neatly 
garbed, and their small homes that I visited 
were kept spotlessly clean by each Frau Pro- 
fessor (who had to slice the liverwurst very, 
very thin for her husband’s lunch sand- 
wiches). By contrast, our school was a pig- 
sty! The same janitor who would carefully 
water the flowers on the window sills of his 
ground-floor apartment was very slow to re- 
place broken window panes, or to repair 
toilet fixtures that did not work. The long 
corridors conecting the cell-like classrooms 
made us shiver with their draftiness, or they 
were full of a thick, evil smell. On the walls 
were photographs of Austria’s Federal Presi- 
dent and cheap engravings of Roman or 
Greek ruins, but there was no speck of color 
to relieve the predominant greenish-gray 
except the gaily-colored frocks of the girl- 
students (for ours was among the first Vien- 
nese schools to turn co-educational). Before 
the building were an iron fence and an iron 
gate, but nobody ever had the bright idea of 


planting anything in between. From the © 


windows in the corridors where we ate our 
luncheons and played our games we had an 
unforgettable view—below was the gravel 
yard behind the school where, in fine 
weather, calisthenics instruction was given 
to the boys. (The girls were always confined 
to the damp and dark Turnhalle—had they 
ever ventured forth into the sunshine in 
gymnastics’ shorts, there would have been 
an outcry in the Catholic press that would 
have caused the downfall of the govern- 
ment.) Further away, there were the smoke- 
ridden slums and factories of the industrial 
suburbs similar to those of the XV district, 
from which our Realgymnasium derived its 
“name.” 

In brief, RG XV had no more color, no 
more warmth or originality than the prisons 
that were built at the same time. Yet, ugly 
and uncomfortable though it was (and still 
is, | presume), it was not very different from 
other schools of higher education in Austria. 
In the mid-twenties, there was a short period 
of prosperity, and the Socialist-governed city 
of Vienna did its utmost to provide new and 
pleasant facilities for the elementary schools. 
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But secondary schools were a domain of the 
state, which decided that all a school needed 
were four walls and a roof over them, and it 
spent money lavishly on outfitting the Aus- 
trian army with heavy artillery. (In 1934, it 
was used to shell workers’ apartments in the 
Socialist uprising, but four years later Hitler 
was allowed to enter Austria without a single 
shot being fired against the foreign invad- 
ers.) Vienna was hardly what one might call 
a puritanic city, yet our classrooms, school 
laboratories, study rooms, and playgrounds 
were so bereft of anything of worldly attrac- 
tiveness that they would have earned praise 
for their austerity and frugality even from 
the severest of 17th century divines! 

Yet, curiously, in the very hard, unwatered 
soil of my school years grew the invisible 
tree of humanism with greater strength and 
vitality than it seems to grow on many a 
more fortunate spot in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It might very well have been the 
dearth of the outer world that made us— 
our teachers and some of the students—im- 
merse ourselves with readier enthusiasm 
into the long-gone world of ancient glory, 
of Gothic cathedrals, Elizabethan theatre, 
the literature of Weimar, the philosophy of 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. At any rate, this 
was certainly true, as far as the professors 
were concerned. Economically, they were 
rather near to the bottom of the ladder. 
With few exceptions, they had all obtained 
the Ph.D. degree, and some of them were 
sufficiently equipped to teach their subject 
on a university level. But there were no jobs 
for them at the University of Vienna, where 
already scores of Privatdozenten were lec- 
turing to audiences of five or six, for their 
share of the fees paid by these students, with 
little hope of ever obtaining a professorship. 
Hence, our Gymnasialprofessoren often un- 
wittingly turned our dismal classroom into 
university lecture halls, forgetting, in their 
laudable fervor, that they were speaking high 
over the heads of adolescents, occupied with 
such extra-curricular problems as had been 
created by the pangs of first love, the desire 
to be the captain of the high school football 
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team, or the worry about an imagined vene- 
real infection. 

There was rarely any sort of intimacy be- 
tween teacher and student, and never would 
a teacher call a pupil by his first name. None 
would dare sit beside a teacher on a street 
car, nor would he ever encourage such a 
break with tradition. Just as there was an 
unbridgeable gap between teacher and stu- 
dent, so the former was isolated in and by 
society. In his residential neighborhood, peo- 
ple would greet him with awe, and mock at 
him behind his back. He was a Respekts- 
person who had to keep up appearances (a 
teacher who would sell encyclopedia sets or 
insurance policies in his spare time—perish 
the very thought! ). 

They were human, and they would feel 
uncomfortable in the honorable straight- 
jackets into which centuries-old tradition 
had forced them. They might revolt as did 
Heinrich Mann’s Professor Unrat (who falls 
madly in love with a heartless entertainer— 
to be precise, with the husky voice and 
shapely legs of Marlene Dietrich), but I do 
not recall any such “scandal” in my time. 
The closest to it was the case of one Latin 
professor who made big eyes at one of the 
gitls who, one day, unexpectedly failed to 
show up, and was never again seen by us 
(the story has a happy end, as she became 
Frau Processor a few months later). One 
professor's pent-up emotions found a legiti- 
mate outlet in a one-man crusade against 
cigarettes and alcohol. Less productive was 
the flight into bias—in Vienna, it was often 
a peculiar sort of anti-Semitism that served 
as a safety-valve for frustrated intellectuals 
like our gymnasium-teachers. It was peculiar 
because an ardent anti-Semite was able to 
hold one Jewish-born writer or composer or 
scholar in high esteem, or even to look 
favorably at the budding talent of a strug- 
gling young Jew, and yet express his anti- 
Jewish bias at any opportunity. It was a 
safety-valve without which some of these 
men might have gone mad! Had they re- 
belled against the authorities (such as the 
school’s director, or against the ministry of 
education itself), they would have lost their 
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jobs. Nor were they foolish enough to en- 
gage in any political activities, knowing that 
they must not be “committed” one way or 
another. But whatever party might be at the 
helm, Jew-baiting was considered a legiti- 
mate sport. A teacher, in his threadbare 
coat, might start by wondering why the Jew- 
ish lawyer, who lived in the same house, 
would always be dressed like an advertise- 
ment (and it would not occur to the teacher 
that, cost what it might, being a Jew, the 
lawyer had to wear these fine clothes as a 
sort of armor, as a sign of respectability to 
be honored by janitors, court guards, and 
policemen. ... ). 

A typical case was that of Professor D., 
who taught us German composition and lit- 
erature. He had an unmistakably Czech 
name, yet he loved to indulge in pan-Ger- 
man tirades. Politically, Bismarck was his 
great idol—a safe one, as the Chancellor had 
been dead for more than thirty years. What- 
ever the subject on the agenda might be, he 
would rant against the British, and include 
some snide remarks against Jews. (They 
were always implied lest one of the Jewish 
students might report them to his parents 
who might start an investigation.) He never 
dealt with any of the living German and 
Austrian authors, but he spent a lot of time 
shadow-boxing with the dead Heinrich 
Heine, whom he loved and despised, hated 
and adored. He would read to his captive 
audience pages from the writings of Adolf 
Bartels, the one-man crusader against Heine, 
the Jew—and, after finishing with a triumph- 
ant smile, concede Heine’s genius and read 
to us, with the bravura of an actor (that D. 
once had tried to become) a long ballad by 
Heine which was a “laudable exception.” 
Learning through the indiscretion of one of 
my classmates that I was writing poetry and 
had completed a verse play, D., in the most 
kindly manner, urged me to let him see and 
criticize my literary crimes. 

Or take the case of Dr. M. A tree may 
grow in Brooklyn—and a Latin academy was 
able to “flourish” for a short while at Diefen- 
bachgasse 19, thanks to the enthusiasm of 
young, eccentric Professor M., who infected 
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a large enough number of his twenty-five 
students to carry through his “radical” plan. 
Unmoved by the resistance of those who 
hated the “dead” language, considered Ver- 
gil a bore and Seneca a prig, M. ruled that 
the entire instruction would be given in 
Latin, that during the whole hour no Ger- 
man would be used, and that all questions 
we wanted to ask must be put in Latin. 
Though all of it was meant dead seriously, 
it became a comedy of endless misunder- 
standings in the course of which laughter 
never ceased. More frequently than he cared 
to, Professor M. would be unable to keep up 
his serious mien and would, shamefacedly, 
join the class in the uproarious merriment. 

That after more than thirty years I am 
still able to decipher a Latin inscription on 
a monument, or to understand a quotation 
from one of the Roman poets, I owe to 
Professor M. But it is not the amount of 
actual knowledge acquired between 1921 
and 1929 at the Diefenbachgasse that I am 
grateful for. If I were now required to write 
down on a sheet of paper all that I retained 
in each of the subjects pumped into me, I 
would be unable to fill the page in more 
than two or three subjects. The values that 
I gained from the compulsory study of many 
“useless” things are what Kant once defined 
as the “interesselose Freude am Schoenen” 
—the disinterested enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful. The secondary schools of Austria (and, 
I presume, of most other European coun- 
tries) were not intended to teach youngsters 
“practical” matters; they were meant to 
make him communicate with the great 
minds of the past, to give him “Allgemein- 
bildung,” an untranslatable term, as it stands 
for the kind of education that will allow the 
man or woman of nineteen and twenty to 
branch out in any direction he wishes to, 
without ever becoming a one-sided techni- 
cian. An engineer who did not feel out of 
place in an exhibition of Quattrocento art, 
who as an adult would continue to play the 
piano or the violin, and might attend a lec- 
ture on Thomas Aquinas was a not uncom- 
mon product of the sort of higher education 
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we got before training for a money-making 
profession. 

But RG XV offered no guarantee, of 
course, that all of its graduates would re- 
member all the time the noble messages 
taught there (along with some foolishness). 
You can be exposed a dozen times to 
Goethe’s demand that “Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hilfreich und gut,” and subsequently turn 
into a racketeer, a Jew-baiter, even a crimi- 
nal. Some of the very Austrians who be- 
trayed their country to the Germans, and, 
as commissars, Gauleiters, colonels, often 
outdid the German Nazis in vindictive cru- 
elty, had received the same education that I 
had, and at about the same time. What does 
this prove? Nothing—except that the best 
medicine sometimes fails to work, that there 
are toxins in the human mind for which no 
perfect and complete antidote has been 
found. On the other hand, considering the 
results this education had on my own class 
of ’29, I should say that RG XV did a pretty 


.good job after all. 


If even one-third of us became liberals, as 
they actually did, this would be a pretty 
good score, wouldn’t it? Liberals, that is to 
say, people, want to fight for their convic- 
tions with arguments rather than with guns. 
With nostalgia I remember that in 1929 
young men and women in Austria could 
debate issues without resorting to name- 
calling, and without mental or physical bru- 
tality. A year later, everything seemed to 
have changed. We, the boys and girls of ’29, 
may have remained the same, but Austria 
was in a turmoil. In a time of crisis, precipi- 
tated by the catastrophe on Wall Street, 
suddenly everyone was a Zionist, a Socialist, 
a member of the Fascist Home Guard or of 
the Conservative Party, a Communist or a 
Nazi first and a human being only in the 
last, very last analysis. People ceased to talk 
and began to shout. In the street, you would 
not speak about the latest Rosenkavalier 
performance, but about the inflammatory 
speech made by City Counciler So and So. 
At the university, certain benches in the 
lecture halls would be occupied by Nazi 
students, others by Catholics, others by 
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Socialists or Zionists, and so forth—until, 
one day, hell would break loose, and a ses- 
sion would be interrupted by a pandemonia- 
cal free-for-all, with the speechless professor 
watching the procedure as a doctor in a 
lunatic asylum would watch a brawl among 
inmates. .. . 

In a hospital, he could call for the guards 
to restore peace. In the Austria of the 1930’s, 
there were no such guards. Looking back, 
I must call it a miracle that Austria man- 
aged to survive as an independent nation for 
full eight years instead of being the first 
European country to turn Nazi. Was this 
resistance to the evil due to the anti-toxins, 
to the influence the teachings of Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant, and the others had had at 
least upon some of us? 

This may be a naive assumption; but 
people like myself were and have remained 
naive in the sense that we still believe what 
these great teachers told us, in the most 
sophisticated language of their time, that 
man is basically good, that he must be noble 
in his actions and render help to anyone 
who is in need of it. There was no slogan 
like “Edel sei der Mensch” carved above the 
entrance to Diefenbachgasse 19, but it per- 
vaded the lectures given there to the impu- 
dent little brats that we were by teachers 
who, frustrated, neurotic, unbalanced as they 
may have appeared and even been at times, 
somehow were the heirs of the great words 
uttered by the great men—and we knew it. 

But I do not wish to know what they 
taught between March, 1938 and March, 
1945. For the Nazis, who fired the director 
(a learned man with upright democratic 
views who somehow managed to wait out 
the era of insanity) did not find it necessary 
to dismiss a single one of the teachers. The 
one who would have been their target, if 
only because he spoke with warm admiration 
of Professor Sigmund Freud, had had the 
wisdom to migrate to free America months 
before the advent of the seven, lean Brown 
Years. Did they do what was required of 
them, and tell their youngsters that right 
was wrong and black was white—or did they 
somehow manage to smuggle in, under the 
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disguises required for the truth-seeker under 
a dictatorship, some of the ethical knowl- 
edge they knew to be eternally true? 

I was told that the very Professor D., who 
in the ’twenties had indulged in some of the 
most ridiculous Jew-baiting tirades, was 
among the first to recognize the Nazi regime 
for what it was—an attempt of the anti-man, 
the anti-Christ to annihilate the freedom of 
the will (excepting, of course, the iron will 
of the ruling clique). He, of all men, turned 
out to be the most humane of all. When, 
in May, 1938, the last Jewish students ever 
to graduate from RG XV were taking their 
final exams, he saw to it that not a single 
one of them flunked. He was one of the two 
or three teachers who, when the certificates 
were handed out, mingled with this small 
group of outcasts, standing all by themselves 
in the Turnhalle where the class of ’29 had 
gathered happily almost a decade earlier. In 
the years to follow, he rebelled repeatedly 
against a number of Nazi directives which, 
to him, made no sense. He was not fired, 
though, because of his excellent, pre-1938 
anti-Semitic record, and because he had al- 
ways been considered slightly eccentric, and 
not to be taken too seriously. . . . 

I do not know whether he is still alive; 
but I do not want to see him. I do not wish 
to face reality, to observe that RG XV was 
even more of a miserable prison than I re- 
member it to be, or that my teachers and 
fellow-students were not, after all, the last 
fine group of people before the flood—the 
Nazi flood that engulfed us all. I want to 
continue dreaming and to see the awkward, 
high-strung, thin boy I was, who could not 
solve the simplest mathematical equation 
(how did he ever manage to get his di- 
ploma?), but knew his Hoelderlin by heart; 
who feigned fatigue when he was supposed 
to participate in a game of basketball, or 
any athletic pursuit, for that matter, but had 
the strength to queue for many hours before 
the box office of the Burgtheater. That boy 
has, indeed, grown fat and fatigued and 
fifty, but his dreams have retained their 
youth, and what else is reality but a conden- 
sation of never-ceasing dreams? 











2 Dy Salinger in (Mhheme 


S AN ENGLISH TEACHER in Edison High 
A School, I had assigned one of the 
great classics of contemporary liter- 
ature, Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger, 
to my juniors as an extra-curricular reading 
experience. The book had not been home 
an hour with one of my junior girls when 
her father called my principal, Dr. Hiram 
Alexander, complaining about dirty words, 
filth, and smut. The principal referred the 
irate parent to me, and he promptly began 
to read the “shocking words” to me over the 
phone. Inasmuch as I had been intent on 
the compassionate story itself, and the role 
such a book can play in helping young peo- 
ple recognize reality and adjust to it, I had 
not even noticed the “filth.” Quoted out of 
context, the material did seem disgusting. 

“May I explain to you what the word 
prostitute means in that context?” I asked 
the father. “The boy’s brother has had a 
book published which has had critical ac- 
claim. Now the brother has gone to Holly- 
wood and is writing trash for the movies, so 
the boy calls him a prostitute.” 

“Oh,” said the father, “I didn’t under- 
stand that, but I’m going to have you fired 
from the public school system anyway. 
You're not a fit teacher.” 

“What literature would you suggest I 
teach?” 

“None.” 

“What did you study when you were in 
college?” 

“T never went to college.” 

“What did you study in high school?” 

“What difference does that make? I in- 
tend to have you fired.” 

My stomach in an uproar, I concluded 
the discussion as tactfully as I could. The 
next morning one of my students and I 
were on television as a result of the child’s 
winning an essay contest. Driving her home, 
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I asked her if she had ever heard of Catcher 
in the Rye. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “at a church camp 
conference last summer the book was sug- 
gested and we used it for discussion. And 
I’ve since re-read it with great appreciation 
and sympathy.” 

Later that day, in a discussion with the 
head of the English department of Tulsa 
University, I mentioned the fact that I was 
using Catcher in the Rye with my juniors. 

“Good for you!” he said. “That deserves 
a place in the curriculum.” 

“But a parent is objecting!” 

He laughed. “Tell the kids not to let their 
parents see it!” 

_ Tuesday morning after Easter vacation, 
when I signed in at school, a reporter from 
the Tulsa Tribune was waiting to interview 
me with Dr. Alexander. The irate parent 
had lost no time in getting to the news- 
papers. The headlines that day read: “EDI- 
SON PARENTS PROTEST ‘SMUTTY’ 
BOOK IN CLASS: Teacher’s Removal 
Asked.” The insert guiding the reader to an 
inside column read: “SEE INDECENT!” 
The tie-in of the news story was a San Jose, 
Calif. release which said that recently an 
English teacher was transferred there after 
assigning the same book for student reading. 
The book by J. D. Salinger and four other 
novels were ordered removed from Andrew 
Hill High School at San Jose. The other 
books included Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Sun Also Rises, William Saroyan’s The Hu- 
man Comedy (what any sane person can 
find to object to in that is beyond me), and 
Aldous Huxley’s classic Brave New World. 

Now the Catcher in the Rye, despite its 
sporty title, has nothing to do with baseball. 
First published by Little-Brown & Co., the 
novel is about a sixteen-year-old boy who 
has had a terribly traumatic experience. He 
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lost a young brother through leukemia, and 
to express his pain he went out to the garage 
and broke all the windows with his bare 
fists. The boy, Holden, loves his family, par- 
ticularly his young sister whom he calls 
“Old Phoebe” in a most touching way. 
Holden goes underground in New York for 
forty-eight hours when he is overwhelmed 
by the perplexing circumstances of his life. 
The New York Times called the novel “un- 
usually brilliant”; the book is included on 
most college preparatory lists, and is in the 
“Good Reading” paperback compiled by the 
Council of English Teachers, which is a 
standard guide. 

I had obtained fifty-cent paperback edi- 
tions for my juniors in the hope that those 
students who had not read a single novel all 
year but had repeatedly turned in themes 
on Ivanhoe and Treasure Island would, un- 
der mature guidance, read a book, identify 
with the character, and do some reflective 
thinking about what makes young people 
“tick.” 

From the first I admitted that the word 
to which the parent objected is vulgar but 
the way it is used in this novel cannot really 
be considered objectionable, since Holden, 
the boy, is repulsed by it himself. After all, 
the study of literature is to teach compas- 
sion and concepts of art, to reveal reality to 
the reader, and to promote in the child the 
urgency to socially acceptable action. By this 
uneducated parent’s standards, you might 
say that the Canterbury Tales is smut and 
that Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter has some- 
thing to be desired as far as purity is con- 
cerned. Virtually all authors have written 
about situations to which some reader might 
object. In searching for a contemporary 
novel for my juniors, I had discussed 
Catcher in the Rye with my husband who is 
a physicist and a very literate man. He 
laughed and said, “Relax. What do the par- 
ents want their children to read—Peter 
Rabbit?” 

Eight parents descended upon the school 
superintendent on Tuesday, some of them 
not even parents of my students, but all of 
them neighbors of the original complaining 
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gentleman. Dr. Charles C. Mason, superin- 
tendent of the Tulsa Public Schools, read a 
page and commented: “Shocking. I see no 
corollary between this and Shakespeare.” 

Since this was my first year in the Tulsa 
system, had I been a widow or a fresh young 
teacher, I’m sure I would have been stuck 
up on a spit and roasted. Fortunately, I was 
heard on television immediately after two 
parents aired their views; five minutes later 
the phone began to ring. The head of the 
neuro-psychiatric department of Hillcrest 
Hospital offered his support. Every lawyer 
I had ever heard of in Tulsa—twelve in one 
hour—offered free counsel. 

Even more fortunately, Dr. Edward D. 
Greenwood, the coordinator in training in 
child psychiatry of Menninger’s Clinic, was 
in Tulsa that day for a conference on Ob- 
scene Literature and Mental Health, and in 
an interview, Dr. Greenwood called Catcher 
in the Rye a very delicate book, and insisted 
that this novel, read under mature guidance, 
could be a rich and worthwhile experience 
for young people. 

Pausing near me as I ate lunch, Dr. Alex- 
ander, my principal, said quietly, “If the re- 
porters ask you, tell them we had a confer- 
ence and the book is out of circulation.” 

I gulped. I had considered my job as a 
teacher to get books circulating, not out of 
circulation. I had no intention of withdraw- 
ing from the defense of a book which I felt 
was entirely defensible. 

In the meantime, parents of my students 
flocked to my support. Mrs. Lewis Wein- 
berg, a clinical psychologist at St. John’s 
Hospital, was quoted in the Tulsa World: 
“This year has been a wonderful experience 
for my daughter and I feel much of the 
credit should go to Mrs. Levin.” 

Forney Hutchinson, manager of employee 
relations for Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co., 
told the reporter: 

Adverse criticism of our teachers is all too preva- 
lent and frequently unwarranted. Therefore it is 
doubly pleasing to have the chance to pass along a 
word of praise. For the past year our son has been 
a student in Mrs. Levin’s English class. It is my 


opinion that he has encountered no teacher in the 
school system who has contributed more to his 
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academic growth and development in terms of spe- 
cifics. Mrs. Levin has stimulated his interest in the 
world of learning. She has helped him develop a dis- 
criminating taste in the field of literature, and she 
has done a particularly outstanding job developing 
his ability to express himself in writing. 

Mrs. Paul D. Schultz, wife of a local min- 
ister, wrote: “Neither the home nor school 
can shield the pupil from life. It only can 
help him live up to his better self.” 

From all over the country, in response to 
UPI reports of the controversy, letters 
poured in to me, to Dr. Alexander, and to 
Dr. Mason. A local attorney, Cleve Spillers, 
published a most remarkable letter of de- 
fense in the Tulsa World: 

. . . What is all this wind and fury about? Noth- 
ing much except that this represents an abortive 
attempt by an intelligent, enlightened and dedicated 
teacher to dispel darkness by stimulating the minds 
and feelings of her pupils. . . . Catcher in the Rye 
was widely distributed several years ago by the Book 
of the Month Club. It was well received by the 
critics and the reading public. Well-written, witty, 
and amusing, it made an honest effort to portray the 
emotional trials and tribulations of the adolescent 
heart. We are told that this is “shocking.” Unques- 
tionably, it might shock some prudish souls; but 
then, what won’t? . . . We have here the all too 
familiar “witch hunt” organized and led vociferously 
by the usual self-appointed but benighted guardians 
of the public’s welfare. These censors are quick 
enough to make clear that although this little book 
wasn’t powerful enough stuff to make a dent in their 
moral armour, they fear they can’t say the same for 
anyone else. As might be expected, these well-inten- 
tioned bigots have raised a clamor that Mrs. Levin 
be instantly dismissed and her pupils saved. 

For myself, I am delighted that this mat- 
ter was aired, for the sake of my students 
who ought to learn sometime that freedom 
of speech includes everything from emo- 
tional accusation and uniformed opinion to 
considered judgment. In a Freedom Forum 
lecture at Edison High School a week after 
all the newspaper publicity, Dr. Donald 
Hayden, of the University of Tulsa, de- 
livered an address on freedom. He said, 
“There are illiterates in this country who 
will want to tell you what may or may not 
be in public libraries. Use your own good 
judgment. If you want to read Peter Rab- 
bit, you go right ahead and read Peter Rab- 
bit!” There was a roar of approval and ap- 
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plause that rose to an absolute ovation, 
while the youngsters cheered. 

“You were my history assignment yester- 
day,” chortled one of my students, while 
classes and teachers aired new ideas which 
touched the very heart of democracy. 

Students who never ordinarily think of 
writing a letter to an editor sat down alone 
and in groups and wrote eloquent personal 
expressions of disapproval of bigotry. Let 
me say I knew all along that this fight was 
not mine, and the issue was not one book. 

Teachers, like lieutenants in the Army, 
are the most expendable people in the sys- 
tem, apparently. Many a superintendent will 
sooner sacrifice a teacher than an obstinate, 
stupid, uneducable youth, and many prin- 
cipals and superintendents seem to view 
their jobs as public relations assignments 
rather than administrative. The teachers of 
Tulsa rallied to my support with dignity 
and courage. The honor, worth, and pres- 
tige of the teaching profession is at stake 


‘when any uninformed bigot can tell the 


teacher what to teach. We will have to suc- 
cumb to those who don’t want the Civil 
War discussed in history, to those who 
don’t want their children told in biology 
that there are two sexes, to those who will 
storm into an art class and say: “I don’t 
want my youngster painting with red. Red 
symbolizes communism, danger and blood!” 

Troy Gordon, the local columnist, having 
trouble with the placement of a comma, 
called for help from the English teachers— 
“Sf they havent’ all gone underground.” 

I mentioned earlier that mine was not an 
isolated case, that a similar controversy had 
arisen (from whence, incidentally, hun- 
dreds of young people wrote in my support). 
Even more recently, a young school teacher 
in Upper Peninsula, Michigan, was jailed 
for teaching The Stranger by Nobel-prize- 
winning novelist Albert Camus. I had spent 
a good part of last year’s comparative litera- 
ture course talking about Camus and urg- 
ing my students to read his compassionate 
books. Now, here was a young teacher being 
persecuted for the self-same act. 








Notes on Beat Writing 


HEN THE AVERAGE American Reader 
considers the term “beatnik,” the 
image in his mind disturbs him— 


particularly if he has been taken in by the 
dirty, bearded stereotype, exaggerated by our 
television situation comedies and comic 
strips. If pressed for a definition, our Reader 
might say: “Well . . . he’s a young hoodlum 
who won’t work, who listens to jazz all the 
time, practices Zen Buddhism, and writes 
home to his parents for money.” 

In so far as the lunatic fringe goes, this 
hasty and rather kindly summary probably 
does justice to the scattered groups of “far- 
outs” who have embraced the so-called beat 
movement as an end to a mean existence. 
But when our hard-working beat writers are 
considered, one by one, an entirely different 
picture emerges. The beat writer is certainly 
not young. Henry Miller, Nelson Algren, 
Samuel Beckett, Kenneth Rexroth, Edmund 
G. Love—these men have been established 
as professional writers since the early 1930's. 
And even the younger writers whose names 
have been linked with the term “beat” are 
well past the bloom of youth: Norman 
Mailer, J. D. Salinger, Allan Ginsberg, Sey- 
mour Krim. The accepted spokesman for the 
beat writers, Jack Kerouac, who is usually 
thought of as a very young man, is thirty- 
nine (although the illusion of extreme youth- 
fulness has been nourished by the blurbs on 
the dust jackets of his books, which state 
truthfully that “Kerouac is an ex-Columbia 
student”). Henry Miller is also an ex-stu- 
dent, of City College, N. Y., but he left this 
school forever in 1909. 

The overall definition of “beat” is now 
wide enough to include such diverse person- 
ages as Albert Schweitzer, who rejected the 
world and retired to the African jungle, 
down to and including the lost fourteen-year- 
old Puerto Rican gang member in the much 
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wilder jungle of East Harlem. My concern 
here, however, is with the beat writers. 
What are they trying to tell us? And more 
important, perhaps, why are we listening to 
them? Primarily, beat writing is concerned 
with a search for meanings for the hurtling 
pace of our modern existence. And the mes- 
sages are valid enough to make us pause and 
reflect, or the beat books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, would not enjoy the surprising 
sales they have today. 

Commenting recently on the fiction of 
the fifties, Alfred Kazin stated: “The other 
day an American publisher advertised a book 
of stories by a continental writer who died 
some time ago. . . . “These stories, never 
before published in English, could only have 
been written by a great writer who flourished 
before World War II. They are stamped by 
unobtrusive assurance, perfect sympathy with 
their subjects, and resonant in tone, which 
have become, it would seem, lost secrets in 
almost all fiction of the immediate present.’ ”? 

The lack of assurance is readily apparent 
in most of today’s beat novels; instead of 
sympathy we are likely to encounter an emo- 
tion more nearly akin to self-pity. But a 
pre-World War II assurance is incompatible 
with the times, when our dairymen are com- 
pelled to check the milk daily for radiation 
content before bottling. And the moon- 
lighter who is forced by inflation to work at 
two jobs to support his family is no stranger 
to self-pity. So far, none of the beat writers 
have found the answers (if there are any); 
they are merely reporting American life as 
it appears to them, and their goal is the bot- 
tom of the pile instead of the top. This 
negative solution confuses the American 
reader, and it is rejected as unAmerican— 
as inconsistent with the bright, optimistic 


1. Alfred Kazin, ‘“The Alone Generation,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, 1959, 219: 125. 
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presentation of American life that we have 
been taught to believe in since childhood— 
and therefore, unacceptable. 

“A writer can never be better than his 
audience; but you must pay the price of 
admission he has set.”? In beat novels this 
means that we must often learn a new Amer- 
ican language; we are all aware that conno- 
tation differs radically from denotation, and 
the fresh, “down” lingo is incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated. 

In a recent issue of Esquire a detailed 
glossary of beat idiomatic phrases was pub- 
lished (to help their readers, I presume, to 
understand the fiction). The compiler of the 
glossary reminded the readers of the maga- 
zine that, “The use of the word ‘man’ and 
‘dig’ does not make one a cat.”* The reader 
who is not “hip” to the new parlance will 
“be put down” on the specific meanings in 
the majority of our popular men’s magazines. 

“But why should I bother?” This question 
plagues the perplexed reader, particularly 
when Kerouac’s prose style is examined. 
Kerouac has a contempt and a disregard for 
legitimate syntax, although he is apparently 
striving for the old-fashioned poetic rhetoric 
so beloved by the late Thomas Wolfe. 
When the prose of the two writers is com- 
pared, it is difficult to believe that Wolfe 
was considered as an “undisciplined” writer 
only a few short years ago. The selection 
from Kerouac’s The Dharma Bums which 
I have chosen at random is not only repre- 
sentative of the beatnik’s prose style but is 
one of his better passages: 

But now I was three miles into the industrial 
jungle of L.A. in mad sick sniffling smog night and 
had to sleep all that night by a wire fence in a ditch 
by the tracks being waked up all night by rackets of 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe switchers bellyaching 
around, till fog and clear of midnight when I 
breathed better (thinking and praying in my sack) 
but then more fog and smog again and horrible 
damp white cloud of dawn and my bag too hot to 
sleep in and outside too raw to stand, nothing but 


horror all night long, except at dawn a little bird 
blessed me. 


2. Maxwell Geismar, American Moderns (New 
York, 1958), p. 187. 

3. Robert G. Reisner, “The Parlance of Hip,” 
Esquire, 1959, LII: 70H. 
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But there is an undeniable aura of en- 
chantment here, in this isolated sentence. 
And the plotless novel about a frantic young 
man’s bumming trip to San Francisco; the 
lonely, meditative summer spent as a fire 
warden on a mountain-top; and the matter- 
of-fact irresponsibility of this nice American 
boy embracing the inscrutable ways of a 
short-cut “Zen,” has more than a negative 
charm for the stay-at-home reader con- 
demned to the responsibility of a family and 
a dead-end job. Indeed it is this reckless 
advocacy of irresponsibility of the beatnik’s 
toward the mores of American culture, to 
the mandatory “getting ahead at all costs,” 
that holds the key to the keen interest in 
beat writing today. Faced, as the majority 
of us are, with the life-long prospect of dull, 
organization employment, either with gov- 
ernment or big business, the never-never 
land of beat is an escape to nowhere, and 
the new literature is beginning to cause a 
few low grumbles of dissatisfaction through- 


-out the nation. 


Beginning with Henry Miller’s comic, 
non-fiction Tropics of the early depression 
1930’s, and continuing unabated with the 
works of J. D. Salinger, the undergraduate’s 
current idol, beatnik heroes have had a con- 
stant, single theme: they have traded the 
dubious rewards of material gains for time: 
time to contemplate, to examine their navels 
for possible diamonds. Unhappily, their na- 
vels have contained only lint—dusted lightly 
with foolsgold. But like him or not, the 
beatnik is expressing a personality of sorts, 
and it is not an easy matter for the conform- 
ist who is forbidden to express a personality, 
who must confine his thoughts and action 
to groupthink, to like him. But ignore him 
he cannot. Grinning Buddha-like at the foot 
of the beat ladder is Henry Miller. “Ques- 
tions of taste and standards cannot be asked 
with regard to him [Miller]. One accepts or 
rejects him as a whole: from a literary point 
of view his work is neither good nor bad, it 
exists. And its presence is crushing.”* 

Miller wandered penniless and hungry and 


4. Claude Mauriac, The New Literature (New 
York, 1959), p. 53. 
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alone through the depression streets of Paris 
for ten years, resolved to shun gainful Amer- 
ican employment at all costs. He was one of 
the last expatriates to come home. We are 
now enjoying the greatest boom in history, 
and we follow the involved contemplative 
wanderings of new, searching minds with 
the same type of vicarious interest with 
which we once accompanied Miller’s down- 
and-out itineraries. Miller wrote well, and he 
still does, but he is out of fashion. Today 
we read and admire J. D. Salinger, who at- 
tempts, with considerable skill, to extract 
every nuance of meaning from every vagrant 
thought he considers germane to contempo- 
tary existence. Paradoxically, the solutions 
to modern existence, if any, are unimportant 
to Salinger. 

“The body of Salinger’s work has been an 
exploration chiefly of the loss and mutabil- 
ity, free from theories about how a solution 
may be found.”® 

“Salinger’s work is a perfcct example of 
the American writer who is reduced to per- 
sonality, instead of drama.’¢ 


The seventeen-year-old hero of Salinger’s 
only full-length novel, The Catcher In The 
Rye, is an appealing character to college-age 
readers. In the 1930’s, young men quoted 
Thomas Wolfe; in the 1950’s, young men 
quoted J. D. Salinger. With but one novel, 
and a craftsman’s handful of short stories 
printed in the New Yorker, and despite his 
gloomy predilections of futility, Salinger is 
being accepted with deadly seriousness by 
literary critics. The mounting body of criti- 
cal articles about Salinger probably exceeds 
his own slender output—he is not a prolific 
writer. “I had to include his work in my 
Modern Literature lectures at the New 
School for Social Research,” Dr. William 
Bittner told me. “My students insisted on 
it.” 

What is there in Salinger’s fiction that is 
so appealing to our younger—and mature— 
readers? 


5. William Wiegand, “The Knighthood of J. D. 
Salinger,” The New Republic, 1959, 141: 21. 
6. Kazin, Harper's Magazine, p. 130. 
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One character concludes that it is better 
to commit suicide (and does so) than it is 
to argue with anyone. If a boy is not doing 
well in school, with the added irritation of a 
roommate he dislikes, it is best to quit 
school altogether. In most of his stories he 
manages to get across the idea that it is 
better to think about doing something than 
it is to actually do it, because doing some- 
thing, anything, will lead to disappointment 
and disillusionment anyway. Salinger writes 
well about these negative ideas, and quite 
convincingly. He is undoubtedly the most 
painstaking writer of the 1950’s; he has even 
managed to popularize the use of italics 
again. 

Ours is a surging, restless nation, and it 
always has been. We resent our materialistic 
roots, but we also know that we must play 
ball or we won’t get ahead. So most of us 
get on with it, accepting the jobs we dislike, 
and we keep them all of our lives because 
we can’t think of an honorable way out— 
not when the wife you married because all 
of your friends were married is going to have 
the third child, the one you said you were 
never going to have... . 

Our only escape is books, and for the lit-- 
erature of escape we have always admired 
the irresponsible bum, in fiction and in non- 
fiction. Jack London, Wilson Mizner, Jack 
Black, Jim Tully—these were the predeces- 
sors of today’s beat writers. Our favorite 
movie hero is still the jobless saddle bum 
who rides into a strange town and shoots 
five or six people as a cure-all to the com- 
munity’s problems, and then mounts his 
horse and rides away again—only to do the 
same job all over again in next week’s west- 
ern movie. 

So we smile with receptive anticipation 
when we read a passage from a novel like 
this one: 

He came to an intersection where one road led to 
town and the other away. The town road was fes- 
tooned, street lamp to street lamp, with welcoming 
pennants; it was wide and newly paved. The other 


was lampless and pennantless and plainly led no- 
where at all. Without hesitation Dove chose the 
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nowhere road. For that was the only place in his 
heart of hearts, that he really wanted to go.7 

Although we are unwilling to follow Dove 
Linkhorn physically down that nowhere 
road, this cat speaks our arcane language, 
and we are able to accompany him vicari- 
ously and sympathetically to the end of the 
last chapter. Trapped by prosperity, confined 
in space and in time to jobs that pay too 
well to quit, and caught up in the status- 
seeking rat-race, we enjoy the delightfully 
different adventures of our indifferent heroes 
—the men who simply do not care. 

Why don’t they care? 

The answer to this important question 
obviously cannot be summed up to the sat- 
isfaction of everyone, but the various con- 
clusions hinted at by our best writers have 


7. Nelson Algren, A Walk On The Wild Side 
(New York, 1957), p. 98. 
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a discernible pattern. The individual is still 
more important than the Social Security 
number that has been tattooed onto his 
writing hand by society. Money is wonderful 
to have, yes, yes, yes; but surely there is 
enough of this folding stuff left over, in a 
country as rich as ours, to support a few 
would-be artists in pursuit of off-beat creativ- 
ity. And he who will not search will never 
find. 

Or, if we examine objectively the unhappy 
(by majority opinion) lives of Charles Par- 
ker, Jackson Pollack, Dylan Thomas—to 
mention some well-known beatnik heroes 
who made out by establishing purely per- 
sonal art standards, despite the odds against 
them—Kenneth Rexroth’s optimistic conclu- 
sion may have some validity after all: 

“Against the ruin of the world, there is 
only one defense—the creative act.” 
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Chranirlers, 


and Scribes 


Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 





THE COMPATIBILITY OF MYSTICISM AND 
RABBINIC THEOLOGY 


By JosepH ABELSON* 


pronounced mystical element, be- 

cause it teaches the doctrine of the 
Immanence of God, and the Immanence of 
God is the central corc of mysticism. What 
has always to be borne in mind is the dis- 
tinction between what one might term off- 
cial mysticism, i.e., mysticism as an occult 
science, the mysticism of the Kabbalah, its 
theosophy, the doctrines of the professional 
mystics, and a plainer and more general 
teaching about the possibility of man’s com- 
munion with God and the reality of the 
bond uniting God to man at all times. It is 
this broad and comprehensive aspect of mys- 
ticism which has constituted the staple of 
the present treatise, although, as has already 
been shown earlier in these pages, many of 
the recondite doctrines which pervade the 
mediaeval Kabbalistic literature can be clearly 
traced back to the Talmud and Midrashim. 
Mysticism, of whatever phase, must by its 
very nature be the most individualistic type 
of religion. The mystic believes in God not 


| ABBINIC THEOLOGY possesses a strongly 


* Joseph Abelson, rabbi and author, was born in 
Wales in 1873. He was a minister at Cardiff and 
Bristol, principal of Aria College, and minister of 
the Great Synagogue, Leeds, England. In addition 
to his contributions to various scientific publications, 
he wrote The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Lit- 
erature (London, 1912) and Jewish Mysticism (Lon- 
don, 1913). This excerpt is from the first of these 
two books. 
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because he has been taught to believe in 
Him, whether by books or by men, but be- 
cause he can experience God. It is his own 
intellect in combination with his own feel- 
ing that makes God a reality to him. There 
is a contact between human spirit and Di- 
vine spirit. And this contact, to him, is an 
immediate and self-verified conviction. It is 
something that goes on in the silence of his 
own soul. No one else can know what it is 
in the way that he does. It is a subjective 
fact. His neighbour may have it or he may 
not have it. But what he knows and feels 
of God is exclusively his. His worship of 
God and his praying to Him are the result 
of his own realisation of the Divine Presence 
in him and in the universe in so far as he 
himself can judge. On these first-hand per- 
ceptions—and on these alone—is his religion 
based. All else is beside the mark. The reli- 
gion of authority, of tradition, of history, as 
embodied in books or codes, makes no ap- 
peal to him. It is second-hand and doubtful. 
Now, can such things be said of the Jew 
who lived under an obedience to the reli- 
gion of the Rabbis? The question is vital. 
One of the distinguishing marks of Rabbini- 
cal Judaism is its persistent and pervading 
formalism. It is a superimposed discipline. 
It gives little room for individual initiative. 
The individual has to sink his own idiosyn- 
crasies and merge himself in the main body. 
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FROM SAGES, CHRONICLERS, AND SCRIBES 


The external plays a dominating part. Au- 
thority looms large everywhere. History and 
tradition lay down their prescriptions, and 
exact a uniformity of homage. Experimental 
religion is overshadowed. The Jew has to 
believe that which his brethren in faith be- 
lieve. He has to pray the set prayers which 
they pray; he has to observe the ceremonies 
and respect the traditions which they ob- 
serve and respect. In the face of these facts, 
how can the existence of a mystical element 
in the Rabbinic theology be consistently 
maintained? 

In the great work of Baron Von Huegel! 
there is an illuminating chapter (vol. i. chap. 
ii.) in which he shows how all religions, as 
they emerge from their common anterior 
stage of fetichism, gather round them ele- 
ments which belong to tradition, history, 
and the social relations of men and nations 
generally. “Never has religion,” says he, 
“been purely and entirely individual; always 
has it been as truly and necessarily social 
and institutional, traditional and historical.” 
The growth of religion amongst the para- 
mount races of mankind is analogous to the 
gradual development, by stages, of the pow- 
ers of thought and feeling in the human 
mind. The child accepts facts because they 
are told him. This, that, and the other are 
true or untrue, desirable or the reverse, just 
because his father or nurse or tutor tells him 
so. What makes its appeal to him and im- 
prints itself on his memory are external 
scenes. The words spoken by some one in 
authority over him impress him and elicit 
an unquestioning obedience. He has not the 
faculty to individualise, to sift for himself, 
to challenge what he has been told or what 
he has seen by ideas or truths of his own 
formation. These capacities come only with 
the next stage. As the child grows into a 
youth, another factor comes into play—the 
mystery of his personality. He refuses to take 
uncritically what he sees and what others 
tell him. He begins to argue and form opin- 
ions of his own. He gets to understand that 
these opinions are his own, and have no 


1. The Baron von Huegel, author of The Mysti- 
cal Element of Religion, was a German theologian. 


29) 
necessary relation with the opinions of 
others. In this way he develops an outlook 
upon life. He coordinates and classifies facts 
and ideas, sifting the true from the false, the 
good from the bad. He systematises. In 
short, he thinks. Then comes the third stage, 
when the multiplicity of sense-impressions, 
combined with the complex processes of 
cognition and reflexion, issue in volition and 
emotion. Thinking, feeling, and actng, prop- 
erly so called, are all brought into existence. 
And then the human character is completed. 

But, although all this is a true and scien- 
tific account of the natural history of the 
mind’s growth, it must not be supposed that 
these three stages never overlap. They do. 
Some rudiments of the one are always to be 
found in the other. The infant is not exclu- 
sively given up to sense-impressions. Some 
germs of the higher processes of cognition 
and will-power certainly invade his mental 
world. And, conversely, the highest and 
most elaborated volitional effort of the adult 


is never at any moment free from an admix- 


ture of the elementary sense-impressions 
which characterise childhood. 

Religions grow by stages analogous to 
these. There is, firstly, the primitive stage, 
when men believed simply because and as 
they were told. It was an uncritical obedi- 
ence to external authority. Tradition and 
legends came to them out of the mists of 
an antiquity too far back to be traced. They 
were shared equally by all the members of 
the tribe or clan or nation. The religion of 
one differed in no essential particular from 
that of the other. In fact, it was just this 
common inheritance that brought about a 
spirit of socialisation among the members. 
The uniform obedience to the ancient in- 
herited traditional cultus forged the link 
which bound man to his neighbour in the 
arena of everyday life. But, with the flow of 
time, a higher plane in the religious exist- 
ence was reached. Thought and literature 
began to assert their sway. Men wanted to 
know the reason for the things they accepted 
or rejected. Speakers and writers arose to 
guide and educate men’s thoughts, to 
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strengthen the consciousness of right and 
justice, to allay unnecessary fears and doubt- 
ings, to eliminate wrong and harmful con- 
ceptions. Religion, in short, became based 
on intellect. But yet another ascent had to 
be made before religion came to full power. 
The emotional feature appeared on the 
scene. Religion must be believed in, not, as 
in the former cases, because it is authorita- 
tive, nor merely because it consorts with the 
reasoning powers, but because it is felt to be 
true, it is felt to answer men’s eternal long- 
ings and aspirations. Here we have the indi- 
vidualising element. As each man’s emotions, 


FOR JUDY 
By RutH Brin 


The children are playing 

By the river in the snow 

Down beside the water 

Where the willows grow 

Like a willow is my daughter 
Supple and straight, 

Like a willow by the water 
When spring is late 

In all the wood and meadow 
The only sign of spring 

Is the willow turning yellow 
With her welcoming. 

Your joys root deep, my daughter, 
Your sorrows shallow, 

Learn from willows by the water 


Life is to hallow. 
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needs, and longings must differ, so must 
each man’s religion differ. Each man lives 
his religion in his own way. This is the 
dominant characteristic of mysticism. And 
to complete the analogy, there is the same 
overlapping of the stages here as we say in 
the case of the child’s mind-growth. The 
rudimentary and outward were never with- 
out the complexities and elaborations of the 
advance inward. And, on the other hand, in 
the most highly developed fact of inward 
speculative religion, there was the unfailing 
presence of the crude and early conception. 
Combination always. Separation never. 





Man With the Torah Scroll 


LASAR SEGALL 
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The Last of the Just, by André Schwarz- 
Bart. Translated by Stephen Becker from 
the French. Atheneum. 374 pp. $4.95. 


Readers of this magazine will by now have 
seen reports, mostly aglow with praise, of 
The Last of the Just in the large daily and 
weekly papers of the nation, and it will be 
no news to them that this sensation-making 
novel of André Schwarz-Bart, a young 
French-German-Pole living in France, and 
having received the Prix Goncoutt, is already 
on the best-seller lists and is being adapted 
for the screen. It is also generally known by 
now, presumably, that the “Just” of the title 
refers to the ancient legend of the thirty-six 
“Just Men” (the Lamed Vav Zaddikim) 
who in every generation are supposed to 
take the suffering of all mankind upon their 
compassionate souls in order to save the 
world from perishing under so much pain. 

In this novel, probably the first work of 
great art to arise from the memories of the 
Nazi holocaust, Schwarz-Bart gives substance 
to one of these legendary figures, creating a 
dynasty, as it were, of humble “Just Men” 
whom he attributes to a branch of the House 
of Levy, following their history through 
about twenty generations until their extinc- 
tion at the hands of the Nazis. His “Just 
Men’s” history is at once that of the Jews 
through the last seven hundred years. 

Unearthing this beautiful legend is not 
the least of the many miracles the young 
writer has wrought. It seems incredible that 
this superior book should be the first opus 
by a self-educated orphan. A master of sim- 
plicity, Schwartz-Bart, for instance, con- 
denses the practically complete history of 
many centuries of Jewish persecution within 
a few pages; he pins down the collapse of 
the French Army in the last war within a 
few sentences; he depicts, authentically, in 


the short chapter of a tender love idyll, the 
hunted remnant of Jewish life in the Ger- 
man-occupied Paris of 1943. His poetic 
genius, his style of utmost beauty, and pre- 
cision, is not even lost in translation. He 
creates unforgettable portraits of individual 
people, sometimes in as little as a line or 
two. And he combines his narrative talent 
with human warmth and a genuine sense of 
humor. 

Probably not since Heine has there been 
such playful irony as in Schwarz-Bart’s sym- 
bolic portrayal of the type of German who 


‘is attracted to Jews and whom the Jews 


loved—a parody of the wistfully remembered 
country of the Dichter und Denker: German 
humanism in its final impotence appears 
here in the person of the benevolent but 
ineffectual Herr Kremer, and the German 
muse in the wanton blond flirt, the beautiful 
little girl Ilse. This pair should serve for all 
time as representatives of the more respect- 
able past of Germany. 

Erie Levy, the protagonist, apparently 
should be understood as a symbol, too, per- 
sonifying the author’s conception of the 
exterminated Jewish people. Wearing the 
distinction of being a hidden Zaddik, Ernie 
moves already as a small child from one 
superhuman thought and feat to the next. 
Yet so fair-minded is his entire family that 
he does not strike one as intrinsically more 
“just” than his grandfather, the former ped- 
dler, strong-man Mordecai, or his father, the 
little tailor Benjamin—excellent men both, 
and in contrast to the somewhat contrived 
and unbelievably angelic figure of Ernie, 
masterfully portrayed individuals. Equally, 
superbly alive are also the three women: 
Judith, the feline beauty whom Mordecai 
encounters at the well in a scene worthy of 
the biblical Rebekah, and who later, as 
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Emie’s grandmother, grows into an inflex- 
ible matriarch; Ernie’s meek and tiny 
mother, “well-made,” yet so devoid of co- 
quetry that in her husband Benjamin’s eyes, 
notwithstanding her chronic fertility, she 
remains the eternal “Fraulein Blumenthal’; 
and Golda, Ernie’s gypsy-like love who shows 
so much “impertinence and candor in her 
high lusterless Provencal cheekbones”—all 
characters who would not be out of place in 
an extended realistic family saga which, of 
course, this parable is not meant to be. Re- 
markably, every Jewish man, woman, and 
child appears quite true to life here in spite 
of the fact that every one is seen as extra- 
ordinarily good-natured. In a spirit of hum- 
ble resignation to the will of God, these 
people show no hate, envy, or greed—hardly 
a trace of selfishness or irascibility. In his 
deeply felt reaction to Nazi cruelty, the 
author, understandably, chooses to attribute 
such improbable standards of gentleness ap- 
pear practically the sole property of Jews, or 
to create the impression that all Jews are 
gentle. In his passionate plea for the victims, 
Schwarz-Bart, rather regrettably, never con- 
siders mentioning the thirty-five “Just Men” 
among the other peoples. In fact, he does 
not make clear that in every generation ap- 
parently only one of the Just would be a 
Jew. His evocation and transformation of 
the ancient legend would be more complete 
if he had done so. 

Nevertheless, Ernie’s story of a Polish- 
Jewish childhood in Nazi Germany, of com- 
ing into manhood in war-time France, is 
beautiful and plausible. At heart a fighter 
for justice, driven already as a tiny child by 
an heroic impulse to “spring at” the bullies 
of persecutors in his endeavor to save his 
family, Ernie eventually, impressed by the 
tales of his grandfather, becomes overly con- 
scious of the legacy of being one of the 
“Just,” a perturbing and unbearable burden 
for a sensitive Jew who is exposed to the 
ordeal of growing up under the Nazis—a 
conflict propelling the boy into unsuccessful 
suicide. Later, in time of war and mass mur- 
der, after an interlude of “turning into a 
dog,” hating himself for giving in to sensu- 
ality (an episode which may personify the 
sins of the Jewish people and which is, inci- 
dentally, the best revival yet of the Circe 
myth), Ernie, at the age of only twenty, 
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chooses death once more, this time finding 
it. In order to share the fate of his beloved 
who belongs to the condemned, and to 
rejoin his family who preceded him into 
annihilation, he denies himself all oppor- 
tunities for escape which are offered to him 
repeatedly, even after he has given up his 
freedom. His decision to be the last of the 
“Just” seems open to many interpretations. 
Ernie may give up, simply, because he be- 
lieves that his entire people is now perishing. 
It could also be that he chooses immolation 
because, according to orthodox Jewish stand- 
ards, he had sinned. Or does Ernie’s death 
in the gas chamber represent the death of 
all compassion in an evil world? 

Perhaps the most significant line in the 
book is Benjamin’s shattering reply to the 
question with which he torments himself 
after having talked to an unbeliever: If God 
did not exist, the little tailor wonders, 
“where does all the suffering go?” “It goes 
for nothing,” he sobs. “Oh, my God, it goes 
for nothing!” 

ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY 





The Age of Roosevelt: The Coming of 
the New Deal, by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 669 pp. $6.95. 

The Politics of Upheaval, by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton-Mifflin. 749 pp. 
$6.95. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has now produced 
three volumes in his Age of Roosevelt. In 
both The Coming of the New Deal and 
The Politics of Upheaval, Schlesinger, al- 
though certainly pro-F.D.R. and pro-New 
Deal, is less partisan than in his first volume, 
The Crisis of the Old Order. For this reason 
the latter two volumes, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, develop into better histories 
than does the first volume. 

In The Coming of the New Deal Schles- 
inger is concerned mainly with the domestic 
phases of the New Deal in 1933 and 1934. 
The prime focus is upon F.D.R., but the 
major themes are skillfully woven into the 
fabric of the story. After recreating the 
mood of the times in the prologue, “The 
Hundred Days,” Schlesinger turns to analy- 
ses of agriculture, industry, money, the tariff, 
relief, public works, social security, conser- 
vation and natural resource development, 
labor, business regulation, the often neg- 
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lected air mail crisis, the conservative oppo- 
sition, and the 1934 electoral victories. In 
the final four chapters, grouped together 
under the heading “Evolution of the Presi- 
dency,” Schlesinger passes judgment on 
F.D.R. as a president and as a person. 

Throughout this second volume the au- 
thor’s analysis is sympathetic towards F.D.R. 
and the New Deal. Schlesinger believes that 
New Deal policies preserved the basic insti- 
tutions in the 1930’s and that insofar as he 
championed those policies, F.D.R. arose as 
the modern American savior. Roosevelt is 
pictured as a flexible tactician who was will- 
ing to experiment with new policies and to 
change those policies quickly if need be. 
Schlesinger, moreover, sees Roosevelt as an 
excellent administrator, who gathered infor- 
mation from many sources, kept his subordi- 
nates active, and retained for himself the 
final decision—making power. For Schles- 
inger Roosevelt’s “greatest resource” was not 
his “charm of manner or skill at persuasion” 
but rather his “ability to stir idealism in 
men’s souls.” Although the sarcasm is dis- 
cernible, Schlesinger does also present the 
case of anti-New Dealers in his text. 

The Politics of Upheaval is divided into 
four sections. The first section deals with 
those demagogues and radicals, Fascists and 
Communists that demanded something more 
and/or different from the New Deal. The 
next section concerns the Second New Deal 
and its enactment. The third section dis- 
cusses the difficulties faced by the New Deal 
in the courts. The final section describes the 
1936 electoral campaign. 

In this third volume Schlesinger continues 
his sympathetic analysis of F.D.R. and the 
New Deal. He observes that by the end of 
1935 “the New Deal was something differ- 
ent from what it had been before.” Its 
“{ntellectual content” and “political method” 
had changed. Yet, according to the author, 
“a consistency remained in both leadership 
and moral purpose. The objective was un- 
changed—the determination to use demo- 
cratic means somehow or other to give the 
plain people a better break in a darkly con- 
fusing world.” Schlesinger reminds the reader 
that his hero “avoided ideological commit- 
ment [and] . . . clarity.” Roosevelt remained 
friendly with the worst type of Democratic 
city bosses and with party conservatives such 
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as Bernard Baruch and Jesse Jones; he con- 
sidered Morgenthau’s tax plan too radical; 
he did not support an anti-lynching bill. 
Schlesinger argues that F.D.R. believed “his 
oratorical extremism would nullify the effect 
of legislative and administrative moderation” 
and would thus satisfy his friends and at the 
same time lessen the antagonism of his 
enemies. The Franklin Roosevelt that 
emerges from these pages is neither a devil 
nor a saint; he is rather an outstanding and 
great human leader, daring yet cautious, prin- 
cipled yet Machiavellian. 

Schlesinger is one of the few able to write 
successfully for a professional as well as for 
a non-professional audience. He possesses 
keen wit and employs it well. In discussing 
the publication of the red-baiter, Elizabeth 
Dilling, for instance, he writes: “Though 
she did bring the red scare into an authentic 
Marxian world, it was, alas, more Groucho 
than Karl.” Even more important, Schles- 
inger has a sense for drama and is often able 
to catch the flair of a personality in but a 
few sentences. His description of Huey Long 


and of the early campaigning in Louisiana 


illustrates this well: 


Huey campaigned vigorously . . . his voice raucous 
and confiding, his arms pumping up and down, his 
seersucker suit stained with sweat. The poor white 
farmers—lean, leather-faced, rawboned men, surly 
and proud—crowded to see him . . . “This state’s 
full of sapsucker, hillbilly, and Cajun relations of 
mine,” Long replied, “and there ain’t enough dig- 
nity in the bunch to keep a chigger still long enough 
to go brush his hair.” And the sapsuckers, the hill- 
billys, and the Cajuns, the Woolhats and the Red- 
necks, laughed and cheered and voted for one of 
their own. In 1928 they elected Huey Long Gover- 
nor of Louisiana. . . . In his manners, values, and 
idiom, Huey Long remained a back-country hillbilly. 
But he was a hillbilly raised to the highest level, 
preternaturally swift and sharp in intelligence, ruth- 
less in action, and grandiose in vision. 


The Coming of the New Deal and The 
Politics of Upheaval indicate, to this re- 
viewer at least, that Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
is one of the great stylists among contempo- 
rary American historians. 

Fortunately, Schlesinger is a good histor- 
ian as well. His single greatest contribution 
in these two volumes of The Age of Roose- 
velt series, however, is his capturing of the 
mood in the thirties. He offers favorable 
interpretations of F.D.R. and the New Deal, 
but he does not white-wash. Rather, he 
strives to follow his evidence. Schlesinger’s 
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research is impressive and extensive in some 
areas. Because of the scope and magnitude 
of his study, however, he cannot go through 
all the material that pertains to every topic 
with which he deals. Other students of the 
period may disagree with specific interpreta- 
tions and conclusions contained in these 
volumes. More disagreement and/or qualifi- 
cation will probably arise when the source 
material is scrutinized more completely and 
when full studies of Congressional action, 
state politics, administration of New Deal 
programs, and the social history of the 1930’s 
appear. (Some studies, for instance on the 
NRA and on native Fascism in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, are now in preparation.) Schles- 
inger’s Age of Roosevelt, nevertheless, will 
continue to be useful. 


Norron MeEzvInsky 





Felix Frankfurter Reminisces. Recorded 
in Talks with Dr. Harlan B. Phillips. Rey- 
nal & Company. 310 pp. $5.00. 


A member of F.D.R.’s brain trust once 
wryly observed that Frankfurter usually won 
every argument of their group “because he 
knows more than anybody else.” Whether 
uttered in resignation or admiration, the 
New Dealer’s lament is given ample support 
in this exciting little volume. For the truth 
is that Felix Frankfurter knows more about 
more things worth knowing than anyone 
we know. 

Frankfurter reminisces out loud. This 
book is filled with talk, literally, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk with verve and vigor. 
And Frankfurter, not a man to flee from 
controversy, is no respecter of persons. If he 
thinks that Justice McReynolds was a bar- 
barian, he says so. 

The first four decades of this century, a 
turbulent period in our history pregnant 
with social, political, and economic travail, 
are relived through the eyes and mind of 
one of its most active participants. From 
Theodore Roosevelt to Franklin Roosevelt, 
from Bull Moose to New Deal, from Tom 
Mooney to Sacco and Vanzetti, the dynamic 
little man from Harvard was there. 

Some six years ago Frankfurter consented 
to a series of tape-recorded interviews with 
Dr. Phillips of Columbia University’s Oral 
History Department. The purpose was to 
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preserve personal reminiscences as raw ma- 
terial for future historians. When the tre- 
cordings were completed, the results were 
found to be too good to keep buried for the 
historians. This publication was the result. 

The book follows the original tape record- 
ings—questions by Dr. Phillips and answers 
by Frankfurter. But this is no dreary quiz 
program. A single question may be the lead 
for a whole chapter of animated and pro- 
vocative comment. 

An articulate man, trained in the days 
before radio and television pre-digested our 
thinking, Frankfurter uses speech which is 
pungent, incisive, and stimulating. And not 
being originally intended for publication, it 
is uninhibited as well. 

The subjects covered are wide and varied, 
just as Frankfurter’s life was full and all- 
embracing. He knew many of the famous 
personalities of our time, and saw half a 
dozen presidents at close range. Subjects dis- 
cussed include topics as diverse as Industrial 
Relations in World War I, the founding of 
the New Republic magazine, and the his- 
toric rift in Zionist leadership between Jus- 
tice Brandeis and Chaim Weizmann. 

The pages sparkle with vignettes of the 
men who made history. That Frankfurter is 
an admirer of the two Roosevelts is under- 
standable. That he is somewhat less than 
enthusiastic ‘about presidents Taft and 
Hoover—he says that Hoover contributed to 
the deterioration of Europe and hence the 
tise of Hitler—is also comprehensible. It is 
surprising to learn, however, that he does 
not share the high esteem which is usually 
accorded Woodrow Wilson. The elder 
Henry Morgenthau and his “Peace Mission” 
of World War I are treated with devastating 
candor. 

Frankfurter is a great believer in the im- 
portance of “contingency in life,” the hap- 
penings of events through chance rather 
than deliberate planning. It was chance that 
led him to Harvard rather than Columbia, 
and chance that led to his meeting with 
Henry L. Stimson—the two events of great- 
est influence upon his life. Harvard and 
Stimson opened to him a wide range of in- 
fluential persons who shaped the course of 
history. His fortunate meeting and friend- 
ship with Stimson brought Frankfurter to 
public service rather than the private prac- 
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tice of law. From then on the public busi- 
ness was his business. 

While explicitly not intended as an auto- 
biography—Frankfurter says he is interested 
in the future rather than the past—the book 
inescapably reveals much of the Justice’s 
long and active life. The name “Frankfurter” 
is associated in the public mind with the 
Harvard Law School, Roosevelt and the 
New Deal, and later the Supreme Court. 
Yet Frankfurter had a full career in govern- 
ment and public service before he joined the 
Harvard faculty. Many believe that he cov- 
eted a place on the Supreme Court and used 
his friendship with Roosevelt to procure it. 
The events related by Frankfurter are some- 
what to the contrary. Nor is it generally 
known that in 1932 Governor Ely appointed 
Frankfurter to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and that he declined the appoint- 
ment. 

Frankfurter’s career is in what we like to 
call the American tradition. An immigrant 
Jew, short in stature, with a funny-sounding 
name, he became a living tradition at Har- 
vard. Working in a Yankee stronghold, he 
became a friend and adviser to presidents 
and a major intellectual force on the Ameri- 
can scene. In an era when conservatism was 
equated with respectability, he converted 
many of the Brahmins of New England to 
fighters for social progress and reform. To- 
day, chipper at 78, enthroned as a justice on 
the United States Supreme Court, he has a 
spirit that is young, his mind is alert, his 
tongue is ready, and his pen is sharp and 
facile. 

A most remarkable man and a most re- 
markable book! 

Davi F. St-verzwEIc 





Middle East Diary, 1917-1956, by Colo- 
nel Richard Meinertzhagen. Thomas Yose- 
loff. 376 pp. $7.50. 


Richard Meinertzhagen joined the British 
army in 1899 when he was twenty one and 
continued to serve his country for half a 
century as a soldier and intelligence officer 
in many parts of the world. During all those 
decades he untiringly persevered in keeping 
a diary which by 1958 amounted to seventy 
volumes. The present book contains excerpts 
from Col. Meinertzhagen’s diaries, begin- 
ning with 1903 and ending with 1958, and 
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all centering around Zionism, the Palestine 
Mandate and the State of Israel. 

The author’s interest in the return of the 
Jews to Palestine goes back to his early child- 
hood years. As a young man in Kenya, in 
1903, he heard about the plan to settle Jews 
in East Africa, and noted down in his diary: 
“Why not persuade the Turks to give them 
Palestine?” (P. 2). Seven years later he wit- 
nessed a pogrom in Odessa which moved 
him to resolve “that whenever or wherever 
I can help the Jews, I shall do so to the best 
of my ability.” (P. 4). And in 1917 he was 
in Palestine, saw Rishom Le-Zion, became a 
Zionist, and within a year met Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. From that time on his interest 
in the Zionist cause never flagged and he 
served it whenever he had a chance to. 

Opportunities to do so presented them- 
selves frequently enough. From the War 
Office he was transferred in January, 1919, 
to the British Delegation at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and a few months later became 
Chief Political Officer in Palestine. In 1921] 
he was back in London in the Colonial 


-Office, from where he was sent on an in- 


spection tour of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
in 1922. In 1924 his work at the Colonial 
Office terminated, and with it ceased what 
Col. Meinertzhagen calls his “official con- 
nection with Zionism.” But in the subse- 
quent years, whether in India with a 
battalion, or on a trip to Kashmir and Tibet, 
or back home in England, his interest in 
Zionism continued. Every move in the in- 
tricate chess-game played by Britain in Pal- 
estine served as an impetus to Col. Mein- 
ertzhagen to intervene for the movement or 
for the Yishuv. He never hesitated to put 
aside his chief interest of those years, orni- 
thology, in order to meet people, attend 
gatherings, and write letters to newspapers 
or to high government officials, if the cause 
which was so near to his heart could thereby 
be served. 

Between 1934 and 1939 Col. Meinertz- 
hagen went several times to Germany, 
where he had repeated meetings with Hitler 
and his chief henchmen. The accounts of 
these interviews are among the most inter- 
esting in the book. When he first met Hit- 
ler, the Fiihrer, upon entering the room in 
which Col. Meinertzhagen waited, raised 
his hand and exclaimed, “Heil Hitler!’ 
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Thereupon Meinertzhagen raised his own 
hand and said, “Heil Minertzhagen!” No- 
body smiled (p.149). In 1939, shortly before 
the outbreak of the war, Col. Minertzhagen 
was called to a meeting with Hitler. He took 
a loaded automatic along in his pocket. At 
the meeting only he, Hitler, and Ribbentrop 
were present. That evening Col. Meinertz- 
hagen wrote in his diary: “I had ample op- 
portunity to kill both Hitler and Ribben- 
trop and am seriously troubled about it. If 
this war breaks out, as I feel sure it will, then 
I shall feel very much to blame for not kill- 
ing these two. .. .” (pp.159-60). 

During the war Col. Meinertzhagen was 
first on the staff of the War Office, then 
served in the Home Guard. His meetings 
with Zionist leaders, British officials on the 
policy-making level, and his public efforts 
for Zionism continued. It was only fitting 
that a few days before the State of Israel 
was proclaimed Col. Meinertzhagen should 
be in Haifa and should jump the ship and 
join the fighting that went on in the city, 
shooting off at the Arab positions some 200 
rounds of ammunition borrowed from a 
British private in the Coldstream Guards. 

For once, this reviewer finds himself in 
happy agreement with the closing paragraph 
of the blurb: 

With forceful opinions (often highly critical of 
British public figures and official policy), his utter 
frankness and his gift for lucid and often amusing 
exposition, Colonel Meinertzhagen has produced 


that rare combination—an important historical doc- 
ument that is also a fascinating tale. 


RAPHAEL Partatr 





The POWER OF 
DYNAMIC FAITH 


by ESTHER FIRE 


The author presents a blueprint for 
happier living. A charted and mapped 
out pathway of life, that leads to the 
fountain of joy, peace of mind, and 
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In Search of Religious Maturity, by 
Alexander Feinsilver. The Antioch Press. 
124 pp. $3.50. 


Religion in our times is respectable. All 
of us pay tribute to it. Religious affiliation 
is at a new high. Americans have faith in 
faith, although all too frequently that faith 
is a sanction of what already exists rather 
than a vision of what ought to be. Our reli- 
gion is a footnote to our real lives. It has 
become an avenue of safety rather than a 
precarious adventure of the human spirit. 

It is good, therefore, to come upon a text 
which tries to deal with religion in a mature 
and challenging way. In Search of Religious 
Maturity is a good book. Only a thin volume 
of 124 pages, it tells a lucid story. Alexander 
Feinsilver, a rabbi, has written to appeal to 
men of all faiths. This is writing for the 
inquiring mind. It seeks to deal with beliefs 
relevant to contemporary need and knowl- 
edge. It tries to point up the problems of 
our society and to show how a mature faith 
should deal with them. 

The book is divided into four sections, 
each with its appropriate sub-headings. Cate- 
gories of elaboration are: “Growing Up Reli- 
giously,” “Facing Basic Issues,” “Interpreting 
Tradition,” and “Forging the Future.” These 
discussions deal with provocative questions: 
Are You Religious? What Is Mature Reli- 
gion? How Free Are We? Is God Possible? 
Is Death the End? The Insights of Psy- 
chiatry. 

To set the work in perspective the author 
defines religion in terms of two sayings from 
the Old and the New Testament, from 
Micah and from James: “To do justice, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with Thy 
God” and “To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world.” Thus personal 
purity and social consciousness are the hall- 
mark of the religious person. Lest the reader 
imagine that the religious life is being 
equated with goodness, the author quickly 
allays the suspicion. God is seen as the goad 
and goal of human aspiration. ‘So men 
learned to think of God not only as a cause, 
nor merely as process, but in terms of pur- 
pose—the ‘goal toward which creation 
moves.’” (P. 37.) 

For the author, religion must share the 
scrutiny of three criteria: reason, responsi- 
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bility, and relatedness. Without reason, re- 
ligion becomes fuzzy and jejune. Responsible 
religion would direct our attention equally 
to the interior life and to the exterior world. 
It would promote interest in civil liberties, 
conquest of illiteracy, poverty, disease, and 
war. It would challenge our talent to deal 
with issues like religion, our schools, racial 
equality, capital punishment, euthanasia, 
planned parenthood. It is concerned with 
self-awareness, self-judgment, and self-fulfill- 
ment. Relatedness means a sense of involve- 
ment in the physical universe and with our 
fellowman—with knowledge and with love. 

Religion, we are advised, can learn much 
from psychiatry about the motivations for 
human conduct. Morality, after all, has deep 
roots in the psychic life and depends upon 
the proper integration of coniflcting im- 
pulses. The author insists that the relation- 
ship between religion and psychiatry is a 
two-way street. While he describes the salu- 
tary effects of psychiatry upon religion, he 
fails to come to grips with the knottier issue 
of how religion should influence psychiatry. 
The analysis, even if recommendations are 
missing, however, is sound. Psychiatry is 
concerned with the “whys” of behavior, re- 
ligion is preoccupied with the “oughts”. 
Psychiatry is interested in the happy, ad- 
justed man. Religion tries to develop the 
good, moral man. The author’s conclusion 
is open to question but there is expressed 
the pious hope that the integrated man is 
likely to be a good man and the “mature” 
society is likely to be a good society. 

Unlike other works on liberal religion 
which, in Jovian fashion, pose rational an- 
swers to all human problems, In Search of 
Religious Maturity is not a pat book. It fre- 
quently confesses that life is baffling because 
it outstrips our knowledge. And yet man 
cannot remain man if he surrenders to 
doubt and futility. He may falter and fall 
but he must renew the battle to understand 
and improve himself and the world. 

Ours is a revolutionary era. It calls for a 
new break-through in human_ behavior. 
From our present valley of moral helpless- 
ness, we need to move to a new plateau of 
inquiring and maturing men and women. 
This book is a step in that direction. 

Eric FRIEDLAND 
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Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry, 
by Max Kaplan. John Wiley. 350 pp. $7.50. 


Looking forward to the arrival of a uto- 
pian society by 1976, Morris Ernst wrote 
five years ago that we could expect a world 
of “energy, leisure, full rich life.” That world 
is coming; but as it approaches the utopian 
facade crumbles into a myriad of practical 
problems and frightening challenges. 

As a trained sociologist and a pioneer in 
developing community arts projects—he is 
currently Director of Boston University’s 
Art Center—Max Kaplan is well qualified to 
analyze the emerging issues behind the re- 
cently identified “problem” of leisure. He 
has written a fascinating prolegomenon to 
the subject, cutting a broad path through 
the miscellany of research studies. 

Kaplan manages to summarize, analyze, 
and comment on virtually all the important 
work that has been done in the field, but his 
teal concern is to argue two important 
theses regarding contemporary American 
leisure. The first is that it is related to and 
determined by our other activities and social 
institutions to a much greater extent than 
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any of us realize. This means that the study 
of lesiure holds tremendous potential as the 
basis of a diagnosis of our culture, offering 
powerful clues to what we want, who we 
are, and where we are going. We have begun 
to realize this through recent events such as 
the quiz show scandals, but the more subtle 
applications have rarely been attempted. 

Secondly, Kaplan offers his own evalua- 
tion of our leisure lives. He expresses a 
greater respect for the common man and 
the mass leisure he is evolving than is usual 
among contemporary social scientists, feel- 
ing that modern America can show the 
world a genuine achievement in freeing the 
average citizen from dogma and conformity, 
and that we are on the verge of a unique 
revival of concern for human values and cre- 
ative leisure activities. 

More important than his own conclu- 
sions, however, is the comprehensive frame- 
work in which Kaplan places leisure. He 
shows how every facet of our social lives af- 
fects our leisure “style’—as, for example, 
the kind of work we do, where we do it, and 
what kind of effort it takes profoundly alter 
our whole lives. As David Riesman has ob- 
served, we work harder at our play, and our 
work is becoming more like play. Similarly, 
our recreational activities are deeply colored 
by our various personality types, our chang- 
ing family patterns, our social class structure, 
and our community social institutions. Kap- 
lan devotes sepcial attention to an analysis 
of the place and quality of leisure in Jewish 
life. 

After considering the impact of these so- 
cial factors on the individual’s leisure life, 
he moves on to a discussion of the main 
types of leisure. He identifies these as socia- 
bility, association (purposeful activities in 
organizations), games and sports, art, travel, 
and immobility. Kaplan is sometimes neces- 
sarily superficial in attempting to summarize 
huge amounts of research and experience, 
but he is often rewardingly brilliant, as in 
his comments on the contrasting concep- 
tions of time produced by mobility and im- 
mobility during “free- time.” é 

Finally, Kaplan offers some tentative con- 
clusions on the social processes exemplified 
in leisure—such as social control, roles, and 
changes—and gives his personal evaluation 
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of the prospects for more creative leisure in 
the coming decade. 

Paul Goodman has recently diagnosed our 
social malaise as the result of the corruption 
and meaninglessness of work in modern 
America. Just as symptomatic is the vacuity 
of our leisure. We need true leisure—which 
Aristotle knew lies in providing the condi- 
tions of the good life—just as much as we 
need real work. Max Kaplan has indicated 
a way of thinking about our leisure—as in- 
tertwined with the quality of our total social 
lives—which can provide the basis for the 
reconstruction that must come about as we 
strive to turn automation and atomic energy 
from frightening problems into new ways of 
solving our problems. 

Ronatp Gross 





Family!, by Fannie Hurst. Doubleday & 
Company. 286 pp. $3.95. 


The exclamation mark in Family!, Fannie 
Hurst’s new novel, is hers, not mine. An ex- 
pletive is suitable for the title, perhaps, but 
a shorter descriptive noun would be more 
appropriate. 

For many years Fannie Hurst has been a 
master of the formula, a master of the cliché, 
of the stock character who passes for the 
typical American; and she has certainly been 
one of the favorite storytellers for thousands 
of damp-haired housewives sitting with their 
heads clamped inside a dryer. 

Family!, unforunately, despite the use of 
the familiar formula and the same liberal 
dosage of weary clichés, is no longer the 
mixture as before. Miss Hurst has quit try- 
ing; she has merely gone through the mo- 
tions of writing a novel. Her family (!) 
plods predictably through the soap opera sit- 
uations, humorlessly and doggedly, but the 
author is now too tired to provide those oc- 
casional flashes of insight or the touches of 
characterization which gave at least a sem- 
blance of verisimilitude to her earlier novels, 
i.e., Back Street, Five and Ten. 

Family! sketches in the lives of the three 
Sprague brothers, their wives, their children, 
and their co-existence in West Grove, a 
suburb of St. Louis. There is the rich 
(crooked) brother, Charley, whose wife is 
in an insane asylum. Charley is very rich, so 
his two children are spoiled, naturally. His 
thirty-year-old alcoholic son is “trying to find 
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himself”; his daughter is “running away 
from herself.” The characterless middle 
brother, John Henry, is married to a Jewish 
pianist who is more interested in her career 
than she is in him. And then there is good 
old Ed, the plodder, the failure, who has 
worked thirty-seven years for a pension and 
a gold watch. Because Ed is the poor one, 
his two children are plain instead of hand- 
some, of course. 

Will Charley divorce his wife and marry 
Virgie (a common woman), and disgrace the 
family? Will his two spoiled children ever 
find love and happiness? 

Is Ed really content with his meager life 
achievements? Will his plain daughter ever 
find a husband? Will his dull son also be- 
come a failure in life? 

How long will John Henry put up with 
his wife’s career? Will she realize the futility 
of it all and settle down as a loving house- 
wife and mother? 

Who cares about these dull characters 
and stock situations? 

Not Fannie Hurst. Her loyal hardcore of 
readers, however—those who are responsible 
for our daily radio soap operas and the pre- 
ponderance of situation series about equally 
dull and unrealistic families on television— 
they will care. 

So at long last, Fannie Hurst has accepted 
the inevitable. She has decided to play ex- 
clusively to this loyal audience. Family! is 
not recommended reading for adults. 


CHARLES WILLEFORD 





The Death of Africa, by Peter Ritner. 
The Macmillan Company. 312 pp. $4.95. 


Most Americans still think of “darkest 
Africa” in terms of Hollywood’s African 
Queen—as an exotic land of lush jungles 
and big game, peopled largely by childlike 
natives, devoted missionaries, and _safari- 
bound white hunters. How very far from 
reality is that romantic notion! Today the 
darkest thing about Africa is our own Ameri- 
can ignorance of it as a giant continent 
covering one-fifth of the earth’s surface, 
peopled by some 220 million persons of 
whom less than two per cent are white, 
embroiled now in exploding problems of 
racialism, nationalism, tyranny, population 
upheavals, economic exploitation, class con- 
flict, social disintegration, and war hot and 
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cold. All the tragedies of inhuman relations 
through the centuries are now combining in 
Africa south of the Sahara. 


Despite its size, this vast continent lacks 
sufficient natural resources and productive 
capacity, both agricultural and industrial, to 
sustain its population, now doubling in 
twenty-five years. The prospect, Ritner 
shouts, is “revolution, genocide, and destruc- 
tion . . . shapeless federations dominated by 
self-appointed generals and corrupt dema- 
gogues . . . trade unions, tribes, secret soci- 
eties swept away or enslaved ... Chaos... 
and Chinafication.” An impassioned appeal, 
breathless with desperate urgency, this book 
vividly portrays the social chaos which will 
almost surely sweep over Africa and then 
perhaps overwhelm also the whole Western 
World unless — unless what? — unless we 
Americans (a) become deeply aware that 
Africa will be the decisive area of the free- 
dom-tyranny struggle in this century and 
that our own future is inextricably linked 
with that of Africa, and (b) are willing to 
spend billions of dollars to begin and sustain 
the economic, political, and social rehabilita- 
tion of the continent. 

There is no other way, the author asserts 
with vigor and conviction. America must 
step in with a combined governmental and 
private-enterprise crash program to plant in 
Africa “the mechanisms and _ installations 
that can then begin to run by themselves 
and weave into a sound social fabric.” Ritner 
proposes immediate establishment of a quasi- 
independent United States Institute of Afri- 
can Affairs, under the Secretary of State, 
with an annual appropriation of $6 to $8 
billion. Its function? To subsidize critically 
required research and development in agri- 
culture, general education, health and pest 
control, industrial advance—just “as surgeons 
plant tiny seeds of skin all over a badly 
burned chest.” Combined with such eco- 
nomic aid measures, must come planned 
political pressures, general boycotts, United 
Nations’ military action and administration. 
Passionately believing that only such a “New 
Imperialism” can save Africa and the West- 
ern World from a “Chinafication” far more 
ruthless than Russian Communism, Ritner 
warns us now that “We must fly high, very 
high, very much higher than we now are 
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flying if we desire to retain the power to fly 
at all.” 


About that there can be no doubt what- 
ever. But, will we do it? 


Epwarp G. OLSEN 





Theodor Herzl, Founder of Political Zion- 
ism, by Israel Cohen. Thomas Yoseloff. 
399 pp. $5.95 


A great many publications about Theodor 
Herzl have appeared in connection with the 
Herzl Centennial Year, 1960, marking the 
one hundredth birthday of the founder of 
political Zionism. This popular biography is 
a competent work by an outstanding Zionist 
worker. Israel Cohen was for many years 
secretary of the World Zionist Organization. 
He was a spokesman for Zionism throughout 
his long life, and though an octogenarian 
(ad meah veesrim—'til hundred and twenty), 
he continues to do more than his share in 
the field of Zionist “apologetics” as an octo- 
genarian. Few members of the Jewish “civil 
service” anywhere can rival his catholicity of 
Jewish interests, his omnivorousness in read- 
ing, his capacity for popularizing, and his 
assiduousness in publishing. Cohen is the 
author of a still unrivaled standard history of 
Zionism in English, a number of travel 
books, a classical descriptive and perceptive 
study, Jewish Life in Modern Times, pub- 
lished just before World War I, as well as 
another standard post-World War II, stock- 
taking volume, Contemporary Jewry. His 
autobiography, A Jewish Pilgrimage (1956), 
is a most important contribution to the his- 
tory of Zionism. To judge by the book under 
review, Israel Cohen has not lost his assidu- 
ousness in gathering data and his facility in 
writing despite his age. 

Cohen was a younger contemporary of 
Herzl, with whom he spoke several times in 
London and at the Sixth Zionist Congress 
in Basle in 1903. The biography begins 
appropriately with a chapter on Herzl’s 
childhood and youth. Emphasis is given to 
the family’s traditional Jewish background 
and the probability of his Sephardic descent. 
Herzl’s Jewish education resembled that of 
the majority in countries of emancipation, 
having terminated with Bar Mitzvah. A 
chapter on “Student Years” brings out his 
resignation from a university fraternity in 
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protest against an anti-Semitic incident. This 
might have accounted for his state of pessi- 
mism. An able lawyer, he saw no hope for a 
judicial position. He therefore turned to 
journalism and playwriting, in which he was 
fairly successful. His marriage and the birth 
of his first child spurred him on to greater 
hopes, efforts, and disappointments, particu- 
larly in his efforts as a playwright. He 
achieved greater success in journalism. Fi- 
nally, as is well known, Herzl found himself 
in Zionism. Once he arrived at the convic- 
tion that the Jewish problem could be solved 
only through Zionism, his biography became 
the history of the Zionist movement, and 
the life of Herzl emerges as Cohen traces 
skillfully and succinctly in well balanced 
chapters his organizational efforts, travels, 
political negotiations, and restless ideational 
development. It was fortunate for the Jew- 
ish people that Herzl was the victim of a 
mission compulsion that forced him to carry 
on despite constant obstacles and personal 
troubles and in the face of a serious illness. 
He died in harness, a victim of his own 
drives, but more so of a world that was not 
ready to understand him. The emancipated 
Jews had been intoxicated with emancipa- 
tion, which had replaced the traditional 
messianic idea. To many Orthodox Jews he 
was an outsider, though the masses wel- 
comed him almost instinctively as_ their 
leader. Too few Jews had made a successful 
adjustment to the new conditions of eman- 
cipation. The lesson was a costly one in 
terms of millions of lives and continued de- 
fections from Judaism and the Jewish peo- 
ple. The last chapter, “Epilogue,” contains 
a brief sketch of pre-Herzlian Zionism, reac- 
tions of Herzl’s contemporaries to him, as 
well as judgments of him by his co-workers. 
It is concluded with an analysis of his 
achievements that is entirely too brief. 

Cohen’s biography will not replace Bein’s 
larger work. However, it will serve as a use- 
ful introduction to the understanding of 
Herzl’s personality and of the early history 
of the Zionist movement. It is a fitting book 
for the shelf of every student of public 
affairs, particularly because Herzl’s prophecy 
of a Jewish State in fifty years came true 
with the establishment of Israel. 


ABRAHAM G. DUKER 
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The Complete Works of Nathaniel West. 
Introduction by Alan Ross. Farrar, Straus 
Cudahy. 453 pp. $5.00. 


Every few years there is a revival of one 
or another American writer who may or may 
not have been neglected in his life-time. 
Not too long ago there was new interest in 
Henry James, and then F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
once extremely popular, enjoyed new fame. 
Right now, Nathaniel West is having his 
turn. 

This omnibus volume contains every one 
of West’s four novels published in his life- 
time: The Dream Life of Balso Snell 
(1931), Miss Lonelyhearts (1933—recently 
staged on Broadway, A Cool Million (1936), 
and, of course, his most notable achieve- 
ment, The Day of the Locust (1939). All 
these novels are explained and introduced 
by the British literary critic Alan Ross, 
whose judgment, while good, is blurred 
somewhat by the biographical errors in his 
essay, excused by his publisher in a special 
page calling attention to the errata. 

In 1950, New Directions published The 
Day of the Locust with an introduction by 





Richard Gehman, which is a model of its 
kind. It is informative, penetrating, and ac- 
curate. It is a pity that Mr. Gehman was 
not called upon to expand on his brief New 
Directions piece. 

Both Mr. Ross and Mr. Gehman stress 
the fact that West’s novels were not accept- 
able when they were published, at least to 
the vast American reading public. Mr. Geh- 
man points out that Balso Snell was no- 
ticed only in the little magazines; that Liv- 
eright published Miss Lonelyhearts a few 
weeks before the firm went into bankruptcy; 
that A Cool Million was dumped on te- 
mainder tables soon after its issuance; and 
that The Day of the Locust sold only 1480 
copies. 

In a letter to the critic Edmund Wilson, 
West declared: “I once tried to work serti- 
ously at my craft but was absolutely unable 
to make even the beginning of a living. At 
the end of three years and two books I had 
made the total of $780 gross.” 

Mr. Ross speculates on the reasons for 
West’s failure to touch a nerve: “Perhaps 
the ruthlessness of West’s portrait, his mak- 
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ing of the whole political and economic 
racket so undisguisedly repulsive and mean- 
ingless, was too near the bone for an Ameti- 
can audience with a mass neurosis and a 
guilt conscience.” 

Balso Snell is a dream sequence of a man 
entering the Trojan Horse, and is a surreal- 
ist experiment which doesn’t come off. It 
is, in Mr. Ross’s words, “a sneer in the bath- 
room mirror at Art.” There are all sorts of 
clever comments, but the people our hero 
meets are distorted human beings, such as 
an art-loving guide (a Jew), who cries out, 
“I am a Jew!” and whenever anything Jewish 
is mentioned, I find it necessary to say that 
“T am a Jew! I’m a Jew! A Jew.” And then we 
find a naked man with a derby, a boy twelve 
years old who wants to make love to his 
school teacher and a beautiful hunchback. 
It is a scrambled book, interesting only be- 
cause it has many Westisms, producing a 
feeling of deep despair and hopelessness be- 
cause of its crippled characters, physically 
or mentally. 

A Cool Million is written iu the Horatio 
Alger style, and tells of a simple country 
boy who tries to succeed by being honest. 
Instead, he is fooled, beaten up, robbed, 
imprisoned, his eye is gouged out, his leg is 
amputated, and, finally, he is assassinated. 
In addition to the boy, we find the mock 
hero-villain, Lemuel Pitkin, who is a former 
president of the United States, and “Shag- 
poke” Whipple, who hates Jews, interna- 
tional bankers, and, of course, communists. 
There is an unsavory Jewish lawyer here; 
and even though West was Jewish himself, 
the few Jews in his books are as bitter, mis- 
erable, and hateful as the rest of his cast. 
This book, however, less well known than 
Miss Lonelyhearts and The Day of the Lo- 
cust, is a pleasant discovery. It is clever, 
really funny, and intelligent. It provokes 
uproarious laughter. 

Miss Lonelyhearts stays with you. It is 
about a newspaper-man who gives advice to 
the lovelorn. He is cynical about his work, 
but finally comes to feel that he has some 
of the powers of God, and must help the 
unfortunates who turn to him for aid. His 
relations with the women who write and 
come to him, the letters he receives (and 
West composes some brilliant, heart-rend- 
ing ones), and the tragic end to his life all 
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make for a remarkable novel. I read it soon 
after it was published and have re-read it a 
few times since. It retains its power, and in 
spite of its violence, it is a book with gentle 
insights. It says that life is terrible, but one 
can read into it affirmation of life as well. 
To me, it is better than any of his other 
books, including The Day of the Locust, 
which describes life in Hollywood, but 
among the degenerates, the despairing, the 
foolish, the freaks, and the ineffectual 
dreamers. Many have called The Day of the 
Locust the best novel written on Holly- 
wood. It still is, although Budd Schulberg’s 
What Makes Sammy Run, is more polished 
and balanced. Life, as West sees it here, is 
a fake, and he explained to a friend once: 

If I put into The Day of the Locust any of the 
sincere, honest people who work here and are mak- 
ing such a great, progressive fight, those chapters 
couldn’t be written satirically, and the whole fabric 
of the peculiar half-world which I attempted to 
create would be badly torn by them. . . . I believe 
there is a place for a fellow who yells fire and indi- 
cates where some of the smoke is coming from with- 
out actually dragging the hose to the spot. 

West died with his wife in an auto acci- 
dent in 1940 at the age of thirty-six. His was 
an original, genuine talent, and his world of 
people—crazy, tortured, beaten, bitter, and 
bewildered—is worth meeting, even if West 
is no longer here to take pleasure in his re- 
vival. But, then, he took pleasure in so few 
things that it seems poetic justice that he 
should lose out here, too. 


Harotp U. Rrmatow 





American Labor Unions and Politics: 1900- 
1918, by Marc Karson. Southern Illinois 
University Press. 358 pp. $6.50. 


This book makes a positive contribution 
to the literature on American labor. Limited 
to the first eighteen years of the present cen- 
tury and to the political aspects of organized 
labor, it brings into bold focus the inferior 
position of manual workers within the Amer- 
ican laissez-faire economy. Confident that 
Congress and the courts will favor property 
rights over human rights, large-scale em- 
ployers took callous advantage of their free- 
dom to exploit labor to the limit. Nor did 
they hesitate to crush strikes with the aid of 
a willing constabulary and to resist unioni- 
zation of their employees with naked brutal- 
ity. One need only recall that as late as 1919 
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the United States Steel Corporation, having 
smashed a bitterly fought company-wide 
strike, forced their workers to submit to the 
long-standing twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week! 

The first half of the book deals with Sam- 
uel Gomper’s effort to strengthen the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by political means. 
The pages make sorry reading. Failing in his 
attempts to wean workers from their alle- 
giance to a political party, he had only empty 
words with which to urge members of Con- 
gress to pass laws favoring labor. Neither 
Theodore Roosevelt, nor Taft, nor the lead- 
ers in Congress paid the slightest heed to his 
pleas and threats. And although Woodrow 
Wilson was sympathetic, the labor clause in 
the Clayton Act, which Gompers hailed as 
labor’s magna carta, quickly proved feckless 
when tested in the courts of an entrenched 
judiciary. Yet Gompers persisted in praising 
the Wilson Administration and in being 
thankful for the crumbs of favor. 

For many years opposed to socialism, 
Gompers fought its adherents acrimoniously. 
Having shed his earlier pacifism after 1914, 
he accused the Socialists of being pro-Ger- 
man because they disapproved of war. In 
1918 he declared bombastically: “Socialism 
¥ is the fad of fanatics, the sophistry of so- 
called intelligentsia, and it has no place in 
the hearts of those who would secure and 
fight for freedom and preserve democracy.” 
Indeed, in his patriotic zeal he forgot the 
bitter anti-union attitude of most employers 
and insisted that “America is the apotheosis 
of all that is right.” 

Gompers and his co-leaders in the AF of 
L, having risen from the ranks and lacking 
in perspective, failed to understand why la- 
bor was treated as the government’s step- 
child and what they could do to improve the 
lot of their membership. Pragmatic and con- 
servative, they placed their faith in “pure 
and simple” unionism, oblivious to its un- 
avoidable failure in laissez-faire society. As 
Professor Karson points out, AF of L lead- 
ers “held a social philosophy in many ways 
similar to that of the American business- 
man.” Having that philosophy, and being 
too weak to fight the more powerful busi- 
nessmen, they became anti-Negro and anti- 
immigrant, and their fear of socialism 
caused them to oppose social insurance, old- 
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age pensions, and unemployment relief. 
Their eyes were focused on the past and they 
were blind to what lay ahead. 

Professor Karson’s treatment of the AF 
of L is scholarly, factual, objective—yet un- 
avoidably dull. His chapters on the [WW, 
on the other hand, make vivid, if painful, 
reading. Since the leaders of this radical 
union were anti-political on principle, their 
story centers in strikes, fights for free speech, 
police brutality, and vigilante violence. It is 
a saga of rebellious resistance on the part of 
an exploited and embittered minority against 
a society bent on exterminating it lawlessly 
and mercilessly. Professor Karson reviews the 
strikes in McKee’s Rock, Lawrence, Pater- 
son, Bisbee, and Masabi Range, the free 
speech fights in San Diego and Seattle, the 
nation-wide arrests and incarceration of hun- 
dreds of leaders, and the lynchings of Joe 
Hill and Frank Little with sympathetic un- 
derstanding and repressed indignation. The 
mistreatment of the IWW remains a blotch 
on the pages chronicling the second decade 
of our century. 

The long chapter on the place of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the American labor 
movement is probably the best brief treat- 
ment of the subject now available. Professor 
Karson gives a clear discussion of Pope Leo’s 
influential encyclical letter, Rerum Nova- 
rum, and shows how it affected the policies 
of the AF of L. He stresses its anti-socialist 
emphasis and implies that Gompers’s oppo- 
sition to socialism arose largely from his de- 
sire to retain his leadership within a majority 
of Irish-Catholic membership. He knew, 
moreover, that if the AF of L ceased to fight 
socialism, the Catholic clergy would organ- 
ize Catholic unions similar to those in 
Europe. Professor Karson also provides an 
interesting account of the work of the Cath- 
olic clergy with the AF of L “Militia of 
Christ”—an organization of militant Catho- 
lic members that functioned for a few years 
before World War I as a sword against 
union radicalism. 

American Labor Unions and Politics in- 
terrelates organized labor, politics, and the 
Catholic Church and provides the interested 
reader with much source material as well as 
a clear interpretation of labor conditions 
during the first two decades of this century. 


Cuarces A. MADISON 
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Vermont General. The Unusual War Ex- 
periences of Edward Hastings Ripley 
(1862-1865). Edited by Otto Eisenschiml. 


Illustrated. The Devin-Adair Company. 
340 pp. $6.00. 


There are at least two remarkable facts 
about this book. Edward Hastings Ripley, 
whose story is told here, was only twenty- 
five years old when he became a general and 
led Union forces in great decisive events dur- 
ing the years from 1862 to 1865; and Otto 
Eisenschiml, who edited Ripley’s story, was 
eighty years old when he completed his task. 
Both men are alike in the brightness of their 
minds, their intellectual and physical zest 
and their occasional prejudices. They differ 
as a New England Yankee must differ from 
an American national born in Austria who 
did not see the land of which he was a citi- 
zen (through his father) until he was a 
mature man. 


Young Ripley was given the honor of 
leading the first Union forces into the 
doomed Confederate capital, Richmond. 
For a period, as he stated, lie was “The 
Duke of Richmond.” Of course, he was 
accountable to his military superiors and to 
the ubiquitous Charles A. Dana, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, who always managed 
to be on hand in the midst of decisive ex- 
citement, whether during the Vicksburg 
siege and thereafter, when General Grant 
was rising to the topmost command—thanks 
in part to Dana—or at Richmond, where 
finis was written to the great struggle. 

What makes Ripley’s account of his own 
part in the war so good is not alone that he 
saw much, but that he had the eyes, ears, 
judgment, and literary skill to report it. His 
correspondence was carefully preserved by 
the family and ultimately edited by the 
appreciative Dr. Eisenschiml. There were 
about five hundred letters to and from the 
young officer, his parents, and his brothers 
and sisters. Dr. Eisenschiml read all of them 
and distilled their essence. If it does not 
result in heady wine, it is nonetheless a 
pleasant and stimulating brew. Dr. Eisen- 
schiml is not unduly obtrusive. He is content 
to let the Ripleys have their say and to 
bridge the gaps in the letters with a few 
words here and there of his own explaining 
the more obscure references. 
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Edward’s youngest brother, Charles, al- 
most steals the book from the General. 
There are some memorable passages in 
which Dr. Eisenschiml tells the carefully 
documented story of how this problem child 
went off on adventures everywhere at home 
and abroad: mining prospecting in the Far 
West, association with the Fenians from 
Ireland around Buffalo, cattle ranching in 
Colorado, sorties with Indians in which he 
was almost scalped and instead smoked the 
pipe of peace with them, sea journeys to 
China, Japan, Siam and Malay, and other 
distant points, and then apparent death in 
the boiling China sea. Here was an inarticu- 
late Frank Harris who would have made his 
distinguished family seem rather dull had 
he lived longer. 

The young General Edward lived until 
his twenty-sixth year. He died in 1915, a 
decade before the death of another exciting 
young Civil War General, my favorite, James 
Harrison Wilson. Unfortunately, Ripley did 
not have the opportunities nor the talents 
of Wilson; but both, and many others, illus- 
trate the scope that is often given to the 
young in an old world when the times call 
for brave and decisive deeds. We are enter- 
ing upon a similar era today, and can only 
hope that we will be as well served. We can 
only hope, too, that there will be dedicated 
and wise chroniclers of events like Dr. Eisen- 
schiml to preserve all that is heroic or mean 
in the record. 

He has told us in this and other works of 
the illustrious and the low with verve and 
understanding; and in the twilight, alas, of 
his days, as we contemplate his bright and 
perceptive pages, we must conclude that this 
gifted man, Eisenschiml, born to a special 
tribe of people, our own, is more interesting 
even than those about whom he has written. 
In this centenary year of the Civil War, 
those who would know why our Trojan 
struggle has interested so many Americans 
of every race, creed, character, and career 
should read this enchanting book. 


ELMER GERTZ 





... Error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it. . . 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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The National Purpose, by John K. Jes- 
sup, Adlai Stevenson, Archibald Macleish, 
David Sarnoff, Billy Graham, John W. 
Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert Wohl- 
stetter, James Reston, and Walter Lipp- 
mann. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 146 pp. 
$2.95. 


This slim volume is made up of essays 
commissioned by Life in the spring of 1960. 
The writers express the growing sense of 
uneasiness felt by many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans concerning our lack of a national pur- 
pose. They call for a renewed dedication to 
political idealism. The sense of urgency felt 
by these writers reflects in part the exigen- 
cies of the cold war, in which the measuring 
rods are our increasing loss of world prestige 
and the growing power and influence of the 
Communist bloc; but more importantly it 
teflects the fear that we are losing our spir- 
itual grip. The common point of departure 
is that we have lost our traditional sense of 
a national purpose; that we are wallowing in 
the private abundance celebrated in Gal- 
braith’s The Affluent Society. As Adlai Stev- 
enson puts it with characteristic poignancy: 
“With the supermarket as our temple and 
the singing commercial as our litany, are we 
likely to fire the world with an irresistible 
vision of America’s exalted purposes and 
inspiring way of life?” 

The suggestions for restoring our sense of 
purpose range from Mr. Sarnoff’s plea that 
“in the conflict with Communism we must 
become the dynamic challenger rather than 
remain the inert target of challenge” to 
Billy Graham’s deploring our gospel of moral 
relativism, a relativism which destroys moral 
absolutes and makes morals irrelevant. I 
shall make an extended comment only on 
Mr. Reston’s essay: “Our History Suggests 
a Remedy.” 

Mr. Reston shrewdly assesses the prevail- 
ing temper in noting that “The American 
people are engaged in the pursuit of happi- 
ness . . . and, to be frank about it, I suspect 
that public debates on the national purpose 
give them a pain.” He goes on to say that 
“this generation of Americans may be more 
concerned about its private interests than 
about the public interest, but if a man is 
offered a choice between a Cadillac and a 
swift kick in the pants, we should not be 
surprised if he doesn’t bend over.” 

It will not be wise, then, “to underesti- 
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mate America’s current resistance to exhor- 
tations from the preachers, professors, 
columnists and editorial writers . . . to eman- 
cipate the human race.” He then proceeds 
to a more positive note. It should never be 
forgotten, he tells us, that “there is nothing 
the American people have been asked to do 
that has not been done.” In proof of this he 
reminds us that we restored the broken 
economy of Europe; we accepted the draft 
of our young men to serve in Europe; we 
took on great responsibilities which involved 
us in a war in Korea. The crux of the whole 
matter, as he sees it, is leadership, and lead- 
ership can come only from the President. 
The President, in Woodrow Wilson’s fa- 
mous phrase, is “the only national voice of 
affairs.” 

If Mr. Reston is right in regarding presi- 
dential leadership as the chief ingredient in 
a restored sense of national purpose, then 
there is ground for hope in the inauguration 
of a young President who has already shown 
great potentialities for leadership. 

There is one dilemma which is neglected 


‘in this volume. The United States desires a 


peaceful and stable world order and is thus 
committed to the maintenance of the status 
quo with nothing more potent than “reform- 
ism” as the tool for change. We are thus 
inhibited from acting as the spokesman for 
the masses who wish to subvert existing 
orders even at the risk of civil wars. We are 
also a pluralistic society in which the indi- 
vidual is free to pursue his private, individ- 
ual purposes. Communist revolutionaries 
thrive under conditions of confusion, suffer- 
ing, and disorder, and it is thus in their 
interest to oppose stability, internal peace, 
and the status quo. They also have a state 
religion which calls for a monolithic single- 
ness of purpose as contrasted with our plu- 
ralism. We must resolve this dilemma of 
standing for radical change without subver- 
sion, and of finding a national purpose 
without turning purpose into the gospel of 
a state religion. 
LioneL Rusy 





The Lost Europeans, by Emanuel Lit- 
vinoff. Vanguard Press. 394 pp. $3.95. 


The Nazi “scientific” experiment in tor- 
turing, maiming, and mutilating millions of 
defenseless Jews has not been lost on those 
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who survived the holocaust. They are im- 
paired physically and mentally, as well as 
spiritually. It is impossible for them to fit 
into, once again, the normal pursuit of life. 

The story is told of Martin Stone, thirty, 
who returns to Berlin, the place where he 
was born to file a claim with the West Ger- 
man Government of restitution for the loss 
of his father’s banking business as well as 
his home. The father fled to England after 
his wife suffered a heart attack induced by 
the Naxi decimation of their twelve-year-old 
daughter. 

Martin is met at the station by his old 
friend Hugo Krantz, former writer of satiri- 
cal and humorous plays to the delight of the 
gay Berlin of old. Hugo, too, has returned 
to Berlin (from Vienna) but for a different 
reason: he was haunted by the image and 
memory of one Putzi von Schlesinger. This 
informer had risen in the Nazi hierarchy 
and was responsible for Hugo’s arrest by the 
Gestapo. He himself, later on, inflicted se- 
vere pain on Hugo. All of this troubled 
Hugo‘s mind with abnormal rage, torturing 
him unceasingly and goading him on to pur- 
sue, find, and eliminate his tormentor. This 
hideous dream enveloped him in fiery de- 
lirium, relentlessly dragging him down to 
alcoholism and homosexuality. 

Hugo takes Martin to Frau Goetz’s room- 
ing house. She is a former beauty of the 
musical-comedy stage, and an old friend of 
Hugo’s, with whom she had enjoyed the 
gaiety of once-famous Berlin. Although she 
was German herself, she had a motherly, 
tenderly affection for the Jewish refugees, 
and was sympathetic to their plight, possibly 
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because her lover, a Communist, was killed 
by the Nazis. 

Among her boarders was Herr Goldberg, 
whose wife and only daughter had been mur- 
dered by the Nazis. Restlessly, he roved all 
over Europe and Israel and finally came back 
to Berlin, unable to find peace and rest. 
And in spite of deep-seated hatred for every- 
thing German, Martin falls in love with 
Karin, a German girl from East Berlin, and 
Hugo takes Heinz Dieter as his homosexual 
partner. This association finally brings Hugo 
face to face with Putzi, now Wolfgang 
Sommer, a high police official of East Berlin. 
This miserable, creeping informer orders his 
henchman, Kane, to murder Hugo—the only 
one who can identify the former major in 
the Nazi army. Martin ends his love affair 
with Karin and returns to England. 

The author's psycho-analytical penetration 
into these compassionate characters to rec- 
ognize the precise nature of their deepest 
depth of loneliness and despair—so com- 
pletely developed, so vividly brought to the 
light of day—is a remarkably artistic achieve- 
ment. And when one adds such incidents as 
Hugo’s drunken intrusion into Martin’s pri- 
vate room supported by the frail Frau Goetz, 
Herr Goldberg’s sudden death and funeral, 
the meeting with the old Rabbi, and the 
gathering of the handful of decrepit men 
and women where Martin was to speak to 
help them revive the nostalgic memory of 
the once glorious Jewish community—when 
one adds all of these, he has a composite, 
unforgettable picture of men and women 
who are lamentably creeping in the shadow 
of their dark existence. 


FRED GOLDBERG 





Defenders of the 


Jewish Displaced Persons 


A Spanish-Jewish "Heine", 
Five hundred years ago 

Afternoon At The Sisterhood 

Cooper's Wooden Indians 





IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


American Jewish Community 
The U. S. Army and World War II 


Desegregation Seven Years Afterwards - 


- Samuel |. Cohen 


- Herman Dicker 


Philip D. Levin 


- Erika Spivakovsky 
- Herbert Swartz 
° Warren S. Walker 
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"The lamps all America chooses!" 

















BRADLEY manvracturinc company 


BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


























Standard Securities neice 








FAMOUS HOTEL 
& Management o 
Corporation THE 
Specializing in WILLARD 
MORTGAGE LOANS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
| SALES - INSURANCE Now at your service: 
APPRAISALS NEWLY INSTALLED 
MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 
wv | 
69 W. WASHINGTON STREET AN ABBELL HOTEL 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


Car] H. Borak, President 
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of CHICAGO 


THE 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
| 


Complete Banking Services 


Years of riendly TOP BANK INTEREST 
3 5 _ a p IN CHICAGO 


130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 0 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HOTEL 
PLAZA 





PSL 2 eo 





























* 


Facing Lincoln Park | 
and 
Overlooking Lake Michigan 
* 


NORTH AVENUE AND 
CLARK STREET 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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PASSOVER 
GREETINGS 





BELL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
the Weather Bell corner 
CORNER OF MONROE AND CLARK 
Chicago 3, Illinois Financial 6-1000 





GREETINGS FROM 


Metalcraft 


CORPORATION 


1840 N. CLYBOURN AVE. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 




















Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: LIncoln 9-5000 
| MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 


VV D VV VVVWB VF VVVVVVFVVVVVAWVVWAS 


Season’s Greetings from 


SEAMAN BAG CO. 
H. L. SEAMAN, President 


w 








2512 South Damen Avenue 





Le 


UNITED LIGHT 


INCORPORATED 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 


6114 SourH Hatstep STREET 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
Phone: WEntworth 6-0763 
e888 888888 TTT 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. 
JULES LENTIN 


Seneca Hotel 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ATTEND THE ISRAEL BONDS BAR MITZVAH CELEBRATION 


on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 1961 at 7:30 P.M. 


McCORMICK PLACE EXPOSITION CENTER 
23rd and Lake Front, Chicago, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MERMALL, PHILLIPS 
FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS 


33 N. La Salle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 








ae 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PASSOVER GREETINGS from 

















CARL GORR PRINTING CO. RODFEI-ZEDEK 
THE COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE CONGREGATION 
1801 West Byron Street 5200 Hyde Park Boulevard 
Chicago 13, Illinois RALPH SIMON, Rabbi | 
Bittersweet 8-1331 JOSEPH PINKUS, President 
RRR S888 T TTT | 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from | 
from 
CAPITOL EL LAGO APARTMENTS 
CONTAINERS 
6157 No. Sheridan Road 
SAUL GUREVITZ and Chicago, Illinois 


JOE S. SCHENK 
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W. serve thousands of people . . 
but we serve them one at a time 
with personal care, interest and 
special attention. 


MAY 
WE 
SERVE 
YOU? 








tA 4 jh 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago in 


a aes 


a 





MEMBER F.D.I.C. LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON © FRANKLIN 2-9200 











ABRAHAM LAZERSON, President PASSOVER GREETINGS 
HERMAN LAZERSON os 
BERNARD LAZERSON 


MR. and MRS. 


Solar Light Mig. Co. SOLOMON E. 


HARRISON 


Manufacturers of 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


For Homes, Hotels and Stores SEASON'S GREETINGS 


w 


400 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE AND SONS 


From 


HARRY A. ZISOOK 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 1711 East 71st Street 


Chicago, IIlinoi 
Phone: CHesapeake 3-6262 icago, Illinois 
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ian “YOUR HOME 


MOTEL APARTMENTS AWAY 
8401-11 BYRON AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH FROM HOME” 
tesa 


New Bedroom Apts., Equipped With Complete Kitchens, 
Cross-Ventilated and Furnished for Your Relaxation 
and Comfort. Television, Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Two Blocks From Ocean. Private Free Parking. 
Low Rates. Rentals Day, Week, Month or Season. 
For Reservation Call Miami Beach UNion 6-9314, 6-3487 
Owned and Managed by The Jerzol Corp. 

















AIR CONDITIONED 


Reasonable rates throughout the year <<“ 





































Best Wishes For 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 


a Happy Passover 
NORTHWEST HOME from 
OF THE AGED MR. & MRS. 


vane sme | TUSTIN G. TURNER 


MICHAEL F. ZLATNIK, President Los Angeles, Californi 
Te SSSTSSSSSSTASSTSTSTTT TTS ST LSS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


DEEMAR & SON 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


From 


SHIPPERS BAG SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


345 W. 42nd St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
KEnwood 8-2900 


IRVING A. HORWITZ, President 


Sales — Mortgage — Insurance 


4722 N. KEDZIE IN 3-2020 
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Passover Greetings from 


JUDGE and MRS. HYMAN FELDMAN 
and Daughters 
INA and SUSAN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. ALEC E. WEINROB 
4524 North Mozart Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Passover Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. MAURICE H. KAMM 


PO DDD BBB BBB BMBF VSB VSB HGS GSS VSS BVSSVWSVSBBVWSVWSVWVWSVWSVBVSVWSAWAW TAA SS 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 


MR. & MRS. JACOB GOODMAN 
Elmwood Park, Illinois 


00 FB GBB BVABOGBOBVOWFB VOB SVSF FSV VSVA SAV A STASI SVAATF 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. A. PAUL HOLLEB 


DSSS BSB BB BB BBG BBS GF BG GBS OHSS GF BSF VSS SVSB VSB BWIA FTF BWWVW*WSBWSBWAWSW*WATAS 


Passover Greetings from 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 
County Commissioner, Cook County 


PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 
JUDGE and MRS. U. S. SCHWARTZ 


SOOO FB BBB BBG BSB BBB BH HSS HBSS GFF B8F8B8H THF TF BAAD SAS 








Season’s Greetings from 


PERSKY, PHILLIPS & BERZOCK 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Season's Greetings American Buff Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS 
Mr. and Mrz. AND POLISHING WHEELS 


Truing Robins . 
2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 
BEN P. SAX, PRESIDENT 
































GREETINGS 


IRVING WEIN from 


THE SCIENTIFIC OIL 
COMPOUNDING CO. 


w 


CLINTON WATCH CO. 


IMPORTERS 








w “SPECIAL OILS FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES” 


111 S. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


—= 


4 
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BORIS SMOLER & SONS 








DAYTIME DRESSES 
COTTON FROCKS 








8021 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 83-8000 


Chicago 41, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings 


from 


ANNES 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


* 


4810 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVE. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 





The BEST 
Automatic 
COFFEE MAKER 


BEST-brewed drip coffee — most flavorful, 
most preferred, everytime, because push- 
button automatic operation assures quality 
control. Eliminates up to 90% of attention, 
10% of labor required by ordinary manu- 
ally operated urns ... delivers more profit 
per cup! 
For complete information, contact your 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
or write direct. 


BEST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2620 W. Addison St. - Chicago 18, Ill. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


ABBELL, ABBELL & ROSENBLUM 


SOS BBB FSS BFF BFS OF SSSFB FFF GSS OFFS GSB BSB SBS BSS SB SSB SSAA AAWAAWAWAF 





Passover Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. ISADORE BRANDZEL 


Chicago, Illinois 





>> > ee © 2S BOOS FS FS BSS BBS BBS FB BB BSS SS BSF BSF FSB FFB SVWSSSSSASPASAAW*AAAASF 






















Passover Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. JACK DAVIDSON 


Chicago, Illinois 





PODS BWDB BBS FB BHBHSSBVBBWSBB BB BVDV BBWS GBF BSB BBWS BF BVVSB VBVSVSST VAVVTS SVS VWVWAVWseF 
Passover Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. JULIUS FISHMAN 
MR. & MRS. JACOB FISHMAN 
MR. & MRS. SAMUEL FISHMAN 


Chicago, Illinois 


DSF FFF 8 SS 85 BF BFF SF BF FFF BSF PF BSS OVS SBBWAWSB WAST BV WTB BVAWSBW*VW*AWVW*VAZVSD 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. HARRY FREEMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ee ee SS BS BBS SSS FB BSB BSS BF BH BBS SS FB BSS BSF SBS SFBTWSBWSWSVSTSVASW*ASWAWSBW*ASGAAA TS 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


> ee FSS BS BS BSF BS SS BS BSS SSF FB BS SS BS BF SSSSFSBSF SVVWASV*ASBTASVWBWAWSWA*ST ATTA AAAS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. & MRS. DAVID A. KLEIN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. & MRS. A. E. LEVIN 


Chicago, Illinois 
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H. G. PRIZANT & CO. 


* 


AIR CONDITIONING, 
COOLING and VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS 


* 


3725 N. Talman Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
Phone EAstgate 7-1600 


48 483 


SINAI KOSHER STAR 
SAUSAGE FACTORY 


1000 WEST PERSHING ROAD 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


@ 


WORLD FAMOUS 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 


GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


_ SOLOMON E. HARRISON 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


The 
HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


20 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Where Every Guest Receives 
a Red Carpet Welcome 


DAVID ZARANSKY 


BIENENFELD 


GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 
* 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
* 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
* 
1525 WEST 35th STREET 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 
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PASSOVER GREETINGS from 


Divine & Fishman, Inc. 


Members of The New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 


134 So. La Salle Street 934 No. Michigan Ave. 
| Chicago 3, Illinois Chicago 11, Illinois 
Fl 6-6363 DE 7-4100 


FOR LOANS CALL 


Rogers Park Savings & Loan Association 
7001 N. Clark Street 
Irving Bilton, director 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 
TEMPLE BETH-ISRAEL 
4850 N. Bernard Ave., Chicago 25 
ERNST M. LORGE, Rabbi MARTIN H. COHEN, President 


SO BBB HBG BGS OB BBWS VOSS GH BSSBSB GSS SFBBWWSFB VSB VAWSVSVAWSBVVWVWAVAVVWAVWASB 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


WILLIAM J. GOLDBERG 
CHICAGO 


RO SSS BOGS BOS PF BG GOGO SS BSS BF VV SVST SV SAVSAAAAAAVAAS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


MR. & MRS. MILTON H. MILLER 


6048 North Fairfield 
Chicago, Illinois 


BSF BS BB HSB BFS BOGGS SF SVS SSS SAAS TAASAAF 








PASSOVER GREETINGS SEASON’S GREETINGS 
f from 
rom 
National Heat and 
Mr. & Mrs. Power Company, Inc. 
Harry Marcus 822 Milwaukee Avenue 
and family Chicago 22, Illinois 


TAylor 9-2030 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


TERRACE 
APARTMENTS 
628 Lenox Avenue 


Miami Beach, Florida 
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Roosevelt University 


* 


ARTS, SCIENCES, 


COMMERCE, MUSIC 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


w 


430 S. MICHIGAN AVE. | 


WABASH 2-3580 








Chicago 5, Illinois | 








Perce a uss es 








The American 


Jewish Congress 
CHICAGO COUNCIL 


extends to you its wishes for 
A HAPPY PASSOVER 


ELMER GERTZ, President 
Mrs. SAM ROCKLIN, Pres., Women’s Div. 
MAURICE KLINGER, Executive Director 


SOB BSB BBWS SB VSS VA SVSSSTSAASTFVASAVASAS 





A HAPPY PASSOVER from 


For the Sake of Your Health 
Always Remember 


CAPITOL DAIRY CO. 


4236 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 15, Il. 
3942 Ferdinand St., Chicago 24, IL 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 


From 


CANNONBALL (Speed), Inc. 


BONDED | 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


412 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois - | 
DElaware 7-1234 


PHILIP ROZRAN 


CHICAGO 
SMOKED FISH CoO. 








950 Fulton Market Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone: MOnroe 6-5452 
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Advance Heating & Air 
Conditioning Corporation 
Engineers and Contractors 


e 


SAMUEL L. HAAS 


President 


e 


117 North Desplaines Street 
HAymarket 1-7221-2-3 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








SHELLEY 


Steel & Fabricating Corp. 
Sheets - Strip - Plates - Coils 


Complete Steel Service 


WAREHOUSE and SPECIALTY 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
1371-80 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Reorganization and Appraisal 
Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 


RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


® 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NATIONAL BanK Bipa. 


Phone: STate 2-5908 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice B. Lippman 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
eee 
E. E. MCELDOWNEY 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
189 West Madison Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Adelman Heating Corp. 
HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
Ventilating - Overhauling 
GENERAL REPAIRS 


3322 Fifth Avenue 
NEW Number VAn Buren 6-2929 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


HAROLD D. FRIEDMAN 


Chicago Construction Co. 
707 Dell Road 


Northbrook, Ill. 


Extends to you heartiest wishes 


for A Happy Passover 


ORNER & 
SHAYNE, Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 
and MANAGEMENT 


220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD. 


QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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a.p 


TYPOGRAPHERS 


222 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: TAylor 9-7487 


Season’s Greetings! 


ENGLEWOOD 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Jobbers and Distributors 


ELECTRICAL AND 
FIXTURE SUPPLIES 


5801-03 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


MARSHALL HOTEL 


1232 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
e 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 


EEE 
CHICAGO 


CUSHMAN 
MOTOR DELIVERY CO. 
Highway Division—Fast Freight Between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Dayton 
Chicago Office: 1480 West Kinzie 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone: HAymarket 1-6613 
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HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
CARPET COMPANY 


Over 50 Years in Business 


220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 
Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 


A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 





























UNITED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


INC. 


Ww 


TUCK-POINTING 
WATERPROOFING 
And General Mason Work 


w 
7 EAST HARRISON STREET 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 


Branches 
254 West 54th Street 
Insurance Building 


New York: 
Indianapolis: 








Warmest Wishes 
for a 


Happy Passover 


w 


JUDGE 


WILLIAM J. TUOHY 
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We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 





JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 
SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. | 


Insurance Management 





OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 11, Illinois 
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| Pesach Greetings from 


| THE BOARD OF — EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES 


Serving all Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Jewish Education Schools 


























see ee ee SPMD SB BBM DVD VB BV VVVSVVWSB VTVVWSVSSVSBVVVSVVVTEVATEVVTVVSVVSASBVAAF 


For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 











1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Packaging for all Industries 
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PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 


Ci andl Whes. jacob M Arvey 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 


1260 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS G. KOTIN 


and 


MR. and MRS. ARTHUR D. LEWIS 


FOR YOUR DAILY BREAD 
ask for 


ROSEN’S RYE BREAD 


every day of the year 
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THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
IN CHICAGO 
Extends Greetings to Friends and Customers for a Happy Passover 


Roosevelt Road at Halsted Street . Chicago 8, Illinois 
GREETINGS FROM 
GEORGE A. WEINER, President 
BELMONT NATIONAL BANK of CHICAGO 


Belmont Avenue and Clark Street Chicago 14, Illinois 


SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 
SEYMOUR SMOLLER 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE _ - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SS BBB FB BF BBB BBG F VSG GBF GF GSS FSBVSVSFVVSBSA SPS SSS SSVWVWSWsVTsVssVsseF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 
2939 South Cicero Avenue - Cicero 50, Illinois 


PBS SSF BF FB BBB BBB BHF BSB FB BSH SSBF BVFVWAASFBAST AAS FF BF HAA TH AH HAHAHA THF 


Season’s Greetings from 


THE 756 BUILDING GROUP 


Chicago, Illinois 


GREETINGS from 


COMMERCIAL LIGHT COMPANY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


215 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: MOnroe 6-1422 


eee 28H HHH 8H OHHH ATTT4HTHSHTT HHA BHWAWAWNW YHA TW HH HHH AS 


JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 


All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 


33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 
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AMERICANA MOTEL 


NORTH AVENUE and MANNHEIM ROAD 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


8 BB SF BF HBF BHO SFS SSS VSS SVS SF SSP VATEPBVAESVSWSTVWs*WVAWAVAAtF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


BANNER WHOLESALE GROCERS, Inc. 


111-115 South Water Market Chicago, Illinois 


SO 8 8 BSS BH 8 GG SF HSS GS SSBF WWSBW SWS VWAWAWASW*AAVWA TS 


A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 
CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


e224 eee 








ee WS SSS SS STAT 


Passover Greetings from 
CASTCRAFT PRINTING SUPPLY 
COMPOSING AND PRESSROOM SUPPLIES 
David L. Kreiter, President - 1100 South Kostner Avenue 


OBB 8 BB FSB FBS BVBBBSSB VS SVS VSS VBE VFS SAVSTVTsVsTVVVVeATtF 


LEITNER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Food Service Equipment - Tavern Equipment 
2585 N. 25th Street - Franklin Park, Illinois 


SDDS BBD BH BWV VSG GVSSSB GF BDSG BGS BWBSSB SBS BBB VWAWS BST VWSV VST VBA VWVWVSV2V SF 


RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
1881 S. Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 


SO HBF Bh BHBSB GSS HBSS BV BVMSS HOSS BSS VSB BVVSWSB VV VAVSAS VAT V VW ST VA*VsWWeF 








Chicago 5, Illinois 


GUYON’S HOTEL 
4000 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 24, Illinois 
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The Devon-North Town State Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 
CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 


PDB BBB BBS B BD BBWS WB FB W BSS SVB BBB BWSBVVWSVWSVSVWSVS GF VWBV TV VSB VV BW TV VVWSBVSVW*WVWWSVSVVWSVS 


Revband Hotel 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 


1,000 ROOMS FOR YOUR COMFORT AND GOOD LIVING 


5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


A. J. GLICKSON 


A. J. GLICKSON BONDING & INSURANCE AGENCY 
139 No. Clark Street, Chicago 


SBD B WB BV WB BWBWBW BV VVBWVNVS BBWS WSS BOS FBBWSBW_*WS BAB BWVWHB BWBWBW WWW AA HAHAH AAAS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from | 


RUBENSTEIN BROTHERS, Jewelers 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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PASSOVER GREETINGS from 
JOSEPH R. FRIEDMAN, President 


Council of Traditional Synagogues Greater Chicago 


Se OB BS BB BB BSB BOWS BSB OB BVSSSSB BSB GSS SSVSF GBF VWAWSBWSVS SBF BSB WS FTAWAWSW ASAT TS 


PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. ISAAC WAGNER 
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SOVEREIGN 
HOTEL 


* ¢ North Side’s Finest Hotel 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Experienced Catering Executives 


for all social functions 
‘ WEDDINGS ... BANQUETS 
keer 
MODERN SWIMMING POOL 


* 


keke 


6200 NorRTH KENMORE AVENUE 
Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 


Chicago 2, Illinois 





Passover Greetings from 


DAVID DORIN 
29 South La Salle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 


Passover Greetings from 


GEORGE J. TADROWSKI 


8 BF SS BSF BF BHF BSB SSW SWS SVSVST SV SVS SVVVVV SV VV BV Vwwweesewewsws 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 


MR. and MRS. HAROLD L. ROSENBERG 
3726 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 13, Illinois 
Season’s Greetings from 


E. P. STEINBERG 
ARCHITECT 


180 West Washington Street 
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SALK, WARD & SALK 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Phone: CEntral 6-0825 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
NAT M. KAHN 
Highland Park, Illinois 


I. HOLZMAN & CO. 


Established 1910 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
5331 West Madison Street 

Chicago 44, Illinois 
Telephone: EStebrook 9-3262 





779 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


M.. and Mos. dloe Se 


and 


VM. and Mes. 
Seymour Cigelnih 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


of CHICAGO 


WISHES A HAPPY PASSOVER 


To all members and their families 


HAROLD SCHENCKER, President 
This advertisement paid for by a friend of Z.O.C. 


Passover Greetings from 


MR. AND MRS. 
LOUIS A. SHERMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SOCIETY CLEANERS 
AND DYERS, INC. 


o 
Expert, Efficient and Elegant Service 
® 


2218 W. Belmont Avenue 
Phone: LA 8-3000 
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Season's Greetings 


A. J. Glickson 


president, HIAS 








From Darkness to Light 
By A. J. Glickson 
4 ias is help for the helpless, the hope- 


less, hapless and homeless from 
every nation. 


I is rescue, refuge, restoration of lost 


ones relocated and families reunited 
in loving jubilation. 


ffranchising the unwanted and af- 
frighted with affectionate welcom- 
ing admittance and acceptance 
affirmation. 

ince 1884 servicing humanity in many 
facets of life and liberty saving 
situations. 
From darkness to light 
From oppression to freedom 
From degradation to dignity 
From wanderer to citizen. 














KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


H.S.KAISER CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 





SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


THE CHICAGO BOARD 
of RABBIS 


72 EAST 11th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


To All Our Customers and Friends 


OVERLAND PRINTING COMPANY 


JACK SALENGER, President 


1001 West Washington Street 


“ Chicago 7, Illinois 
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A HAPPY PESACH from 


IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS COMPANY 


845 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 
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May the Passover Holidays bring joy to our many friends everywhere 


FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 


LAKE-RIVER TERMINALS, Inc. 
LIQUID CHEMICALS AND PETROLEUM 
5005 South Harlem Avenue ; Berwyn, Illinois 























SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY LEVINSON 
29 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
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PASSOVER GREETINGS from 


MAURICE NORMAN, President 
PALMER HOUSE DRUG STORE NORMAN DRUG STORES 


55 East Washington Street a Chicago, Illinois 
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Pesach Greetings from 


THE CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL WORKS 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1715 South Halsted Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 


A Happy Pesach from 


MR. & MRS. M. T. HORWICH 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Puerto Rico’s 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 








Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, you 
will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world-renowned 
Condado Beach Hotel. ...A paradise island where the temperature 
varies between 73° and 79° most of the year. 
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Passover Greetings 


from 


Mr. and firs. Max HK. Bresduer 


, Chicago, Illinois 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LET A WHITE WAY SIGN 


Be Your Salesman 
WHITE WAY Electric Sign & Maintenance Co. 
1317 Clybourn Avenue MI 2-6580 


Thomas F. Flannery—President 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS ROVNER 
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Passover Greetings from 


HARRY J. DIRECTOR 
Chairman of the Synagogues Division, C.J.A. 
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Season’s Greetings 


D4 


A. Epstein and Sons 
ENGINEERS 
* 


2011 PERSHING ROAD 


Chicago 9, Illinois 





Holiday Greetings 


From 


The 
COSMOPOLITAN 
NATIONAL BANK 
of CHICAGO 


CLARK STREET and 
CHICAGO AVENUE 


SAL J. RUSSO 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
HOTEL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
at its Best 





Season’s Greetings from 


JUDGE & MRS. HARRY H. MALKIN 





PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 


MR. and MBS. I. J. SLVERMAN 














A Happy Passover from 


MR. & MRS. 
DAVID B. EISENBERG 


1419 HOOD STREET 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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Camp 


Interlaken 
FOR BOYS 
EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 
A WONDERFUL PLACE 


Where Your Son Can Develop a Sound Mind 
In a Sound Body 





Glorious Environment—Inspiring Care and 
Instruction—Excellent Cuisine 


For Information, See or Phone 


JOSEPH KUPCINET 
2737 W. Catalpa Tel. AR 1-6610 






















PASSOVER GREETINGS 







ILNO 
KOSHER 
SAUSAGE 
COMPANY 





730 West 12th Place 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Serving the Jewish People with 
Kosher Delicatessen Products 
For Over 60 Years 

















HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


TEMPLE BETH-ISRAEL 
4850 N. Bernard Ave., Chicago 25 


ERNST M. Lorce, Rabbi 
MARTIN H. CoHEN, President 


A HAPPY PASSOVER 
TO FRIENDS OF 
HIAS EVERYWHERE 


Ww 


Mr. and Mrs. 
HARRY J. DUNN 


















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


from 


M. ECKER 


and COMPANY 
PAINTERS 


5374 North Elston Avenue 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Passover Greetings from 
BETH AM, THE PEOPLES SYNAGOGUE 
7133 South Coles Avenue 


ERIC FRIEDLAND, Rabbi ROBERT ADLER, President 


THE ANSHE EMET SYNAGOGUE 
Extends PASSOVER GREETINGS to ALL ITS MEMBERS and FRIENDS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


NORTH SUBURBAN SYNAGOGUE, BETH EL 


1175 Sheridan Road, Highland Park, Illinois 
PHILIP L. LIPIS, rabbi — ALBERT H. DOLIN, president 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 
from 
CHICAGO SINAI CONGREGATION 
5350 South Shore Drive Chicago, Illinois 











Passover Greetings from 


CONGREGATION SOLEL, Glencoe, Illinois 


ARNOLD JACOB WOLF, Rabbi HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD, Ex. Dir. HERMAN EDWARD, President 


Passover Greetings from 


EMANUEL CONGREGATION 
5959 North Sheridan Road 
HERBERT E. SCHAALMAN, Rabbi—A. L. FADER, President 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 
THE NILES TOWNSHIP JEWISH CONGREGATION 


INTERIM OFFICE—4420 Ookton St., Skokie, !Il.—Sidney J. Jacobs, Rabbi—Robert Zalkin, Hosson—Harzl W. 
Honor, Director of Religious Education—Myron Greisdorf, President—Mrs. Marvin E. Cooper, Sisterhood 
President—Harold Schneider, Brotherhood President—Louis |. Heller, Executive Director 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
TEMPLE ISAIAH ISRAEL 
HAYIM G. PERELMUTER, Rabbi ROBERT ADLER, President 


1100 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 
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Season’s Greetings from 


The North Shore Hotel 


Davis Street & Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, IIL. 


and 


The Central Plaza Hotel 


321 Central Avenue 
Chicago 44, IIL 








. 


Greetings from 


Saul Plast 
and WW. D. Logan 











KOSHER ZION 
SAUSAGE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 








David Manaster, President 







Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 


159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 


SEeley 8-2208 | 
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a 











Season’s Greetings from 


H. A. SAYRE & CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





ECONOMY 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


® 


7777 Gross Point Road 
Skokie, Illinois 


Phone: JU 33-3300 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE J. ZUBER 
and 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT GOLTER 


PASSOVER GREETINGS 


From 











CONGRESSMAN 


SIDNEY R. YATES 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 
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| on , 


the jewish burial ground of unsurpassed beauty 


Rand Road (U. S. 12) at Wilke Road Palatine, Illinois 


BRIARGATE 4-2236 CLEARBROOK 5-3520 


THE ASSOCIATED TALMUD TORAHS of Chicago 
The Central Agency for Traditional Education 
WISH YOU A HAPPY PASSOVER 


Rapsi MENAHEM B. Sacks, Executive Director 
Rassr Leonarp C. MisHxrin, Educational Director 





SEASON’S GREETINGS to 


THE CHICAGO CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
FROM A SINCERE FRIEND 











PASSOVER GREETINGS FROM 


BET EL TEMPLE 


3050 Touhy Avenue 
VICTOR WEISBERG, Rabbi JOSEPH POPPIE, President 
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PASSOVER GREETINGS 


CONGREGATION EZRAS ISRAEL of WEST ROGERS PARK 


7001 N. California Avenue 
BENZION KAGANOFF, Rabbi PAUL ROSENBERG, President 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. & MRS. PHIL OSCHERWITZ 
3430 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. M. O. LUSTIG 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


North Memorial Chapel South Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


Cartes E. Kaye ARTHUR MANDEL Eveenz J. MANDEL 
Mitton H. Yarre Sor P1zer Louis ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 








ORIGINAL ; . : 
Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


Weinstein & Sons FJ f / 
Since 1890 “ur 


AND COMPANY 
8019 West Peterson Road 


LOngbeach 1-1890 NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 

NORTHWEST: 2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 
3140 West Lawrence Phone: Midway 3-5400 


LOngbeach 1-1890 Private Parking Facilities 


A dignified reverence for customs 
ERENT WENNTEN and ritual observance. ...A service 
President and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
LAURIE WEINSTEIN and beauty to bring comfort and 
Funeral Director consolation. 








